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EDITORIAL 


EVERAL articles in this number deal with the subject of 
Baptism. Writers draw attention to the revived interest 
in this subject among non-Baptist theologians in recent years. 

At the request of the Joint Advisory Board, an article has been 
included giving a syllabus of reading for further study. It is hoped 
that this will be used by ministers and local Fraternals. We are 
glad that Prof. D. R. Griffiths so readily consented to prepare this. 
To him and to all our other contributors we express hearty thanks. 


There is a tendency among some Baptists who have read just 
a little of the new books on Baptism to adopt a somewhat superior 
attitude, as much as to say, ‘‘ We knew we were right; give them 
long enough and all these others will come round.” To think like 
that is to do less than justice to the scholarship and sincerity of 
men like Barth, Cullmann and others. It also completely misses 
the point of what is being thought and said about Baptism. Despite 
all the concessions that have been made (some of them are con- 
siderable), none is ready to abandon infant Baptism entirely and 
become a Baptist. We ought to know why. And we who are 
Baptists need to think afresh about Believer’s Baptism in the light 
of what has been written. We have things to learn. Only as we 
meet seriously the challenge to our own thinking about Baptism, 
can we hope to put up convincing answers against some arguments 
now being made. One has only to glance at our own publications, 
to see how superficial Baptist literature and discussion often is. 
If we are to make our case we shall need to think at a deeper level 
and publish more authoritative material. That Baptists, by their 
witness and practice, have made a vital contribution to the faith 
of the church concerning the Sacraments is something which no 
one will dispute. But if we fail at this time to carry the argument 
further we shall run the risk of letting the discussion peter out. 
We hope that one or more of our Baptist scholars may before 
long give us a book that is worthy. But we all owe it to ourselves, 
our congregations and to the non-Baptists to read what is being 
written, to think afresh and see what we can answer. 


Wheeler Robinson used to say of the Anglo-Catholics, 
with their theory of apostolic succession and the transmission of 
grace by bishops, that they failed, not so much by their misinterpre- 
tation of the New Testament, or by their shaky appeal to history 
and tradition, but by their failure to understand the nature of 
personality and the way God meets and deals with men as persons. 
Is there something here which is related also to Baptism? Are 
there deeper questions which we all need to ask, Baptists and non- 
Baptists alike; How does the grace of God meet us ? What happens 
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when it does? and what is the relation of Baptism to this event ? 
In face of such questions, arguments about little or much water; 
copying the manner of our Lord’s Baptism by John the Baptist; 
taking the soldier’s oath (sacramentum); and nailing one’s colours 
to a mast are superficial and unconvincing. We need to get deeper. 


Discussion of the subject has been opened by others. We 
ought to carry it forward and not let it be foreclosed as if we had 
nothing fresh to add that is worth saying. 


THE: FRATERNAL 


HE October issue of The Fraternal, No. 90, completes another 

volume. The present Editorial Board commenced its duties 

with No. 39 in July, 1940, and their fellowship in service has 
been extremely happy. 


Thanks are recorded to Correspondents, Contributors, to 
those who advertise, and to the efficient co-operation of Messrs. 
Battley Brothers Ltd., who turn out excellent work at a very 
reasonable cost. 


The annual subscription of 3s. 6d. is possible only because 
of the fact that ‘‘ All service to the Fellowship is honorary,’’ to 
advertisement revenue and to some grants received, for all of 
which, grateful acknowledgment is made. The circulation of 
the Magazine increases, especially overseas, which accounts for 
some 500 out of the 2,400 copies now printed. A much larger 
increase of members among our home ministry would be appreciated. 
Arrangements for future issues are well in advance, and for those 
of 1954—much material is already in hand. 


Our Treasurer indulges in his annual good tempered grumble 
at defaulters, some 300 of whom will find a reminder in the present 
issue that their names are “‘in the red.’’ It is again intimated that 
no name is dropped because a subscriber is unable to spare 3s. 6d. 
Many send an annual sum considerably in excess of the minimum, 
and thus, by one means and another, the B.M.F. is still able to pay 
20s. in the £. U.S.A. and Canada will be pleased to know that 
their dollars contribute to this happy state of affairs. 


Finally, the Board thanks all those readers who will desire 
to wish ‘‘ Many happy returns of the day.” 


THE THEOLOGY OF BAPTISM 


HIS is a time when Baptists need to turn again to the Theology 

of Baptism. For too long we have been congratulating 

ourselves upon the evident unrest within those communities 
which practice pedo-baptism. We remember that, among many 
others, even the Bishop of Oxford has given voice to that unrest; 
that Barth and Brunner have both attacked the theology and the 
practical results of the indiscriminate baptism of infants. Yet 
while little has been said by our own community, there has come a 
wealth of thought and writing in defence of the theology of infant 
baptism. On the Continent, Leenholdt, Cullmann and Jeremias; 
in our own country, Flemington, Manson, Reid; and in America, 
John Murray—all these and many others have been re-examining 
the Scriptural teaching about Baptism. Far from being forced to 
concede that all the strength lies in the Baptist position, they have, 
in many cases, maintained that the theology behind pzdo-baptism 
is deeper, more evangelical, and indeed more Scriptural than that 
on whose pre-suppositions Baptists lay the foundations of their 
case. 

The title of this article is ambitious for the space allowed and the 
ability of the writer and we shall therefore limit our attention to 
one or two aspects of the Scriptural teaching about Baptism which 
seem sometimes to have received scant attention among Baptists. 
It is, at least, their apparent neglect which has served to stock 
the armoury of some of our critics. 


1. Baptism 1s A DECLARATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Baptism in the New Testament is a declaration of the Gospel 
and it is this before it is a declaration of the candidate’s faith or 
decision. The central figure in Baptism is God and not man; 
it derives its significance from the acts of God in Christ, not from 
the action of the man who comes to its waters. W. F. Flemington 
says of the Sacrament: “ It was regarded as a practical expression 
of the meaning of the Gospel, a concrete embodiment of the 
apostolic preaching.”’ A close examination of the bulk of the New 
Testament references to Baptism shows this to be true. 

The reference to the earliest baptisms by the Christian Church 
in Acts ii, 38, emphasises the Divine activity—the remission of sins, 
and the gift of the Holy Spirit; the same emphasis on the activity 
of God is to be found in the Pauline references to Baptism, notably 
in Romans vi; 1 Corinthians vi, 11; Ephesians v, 26; and especially 
Colossians ii, 12-13, while the Johannine reference in John ui, 5, 
makes it clear that it is the Divine quickening which is the essential. 
part of Christian Baptism. (If this Gospel originated from Ephesus, 
it might be that this reference was directed particularly at those who: 
clung to the baptism of John with its emphasis on human repentance 
and preparation. (Cf. Acts xix, 1-7, and John 1, 26.) 
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All these references speak of the response of human faith as 
well as the Divine activity. Such a response is indeed made a 
precondition of Baptism (Acts viii, 36-37). But to set the human 
element at the centre of the stage is to be untrue to Scripture and 
to rob Baptism of its value as a Sacrament. Too often Believers’ 
Baptism is reduced to ‘‘a public act of witness,” ‘‘a personal 
confession of faith,’’ and an “‘ act of obedience.”” ‘These are all 
true of it but they are far from being the whole truth. 

Seizing upon this apparent deficiency in Baptist teaching, 
the advocates of Pedo-baptism have argued that since, when an 
infant is baptised, the whole emphasis must be upon the action of 
God, such a baptism is both clearer in its declaration of the Gospel 
and preserves more fully its sacramental value. Concerning its 
value as a Sacrament we shall speak later, but here let us deal with 
the contention that infant baptism shows forth the Gospel more 
clearly and evangelically than the Baptism of believers, The very 
helplessness of the baby, it is said, speaks eloquently of the pre- 
venient Grace of God in that “‘ while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us’’ without our knowledge or consent. 

To this, our answer is, that it is Believers’ Baptism which 
more clearly and powerfully declares the Gospel. For the Gospel 
is not exhausted in the words “‘ while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” “I, if I be lifted up,” said Jesus, “ will draw all men 
unto Me.” The Gospel is that God Who has acted in Christ for 
man’s Salvation, draws man to see Him with the eye of faith, and to 
respond to Him. Paul reminds his hearers that even their faith 
was the gift of God (Ephesians ii, 8) and Jesus speaks of those who 
were drawn to Him in His lifetime as the gift of God (John xvii, 2). 

Baptism in the New Testament is the objective sign that God 
has acted in the past in Christ for man’s salvation and is now active, 
drawing yet another to the response of faith. Thus Believers’ 
Baptism is a fuller declaration of the Gospel than is possible by any 
other means. 

It is important in our Baptismal practice that we stress this 
objective nature of Baptism as a declaration of the Gospel and the 
evidence of the initiative and activity of God. To look back on one’s 
baptism as an expression of one’s opinion rather than as the recep- 
tion of the assurance of God’s will and power to save and the 
objective pledge of this action, is to build on the flimsy foundation 
of subjectivism. Luther found “ baptisatus sum” a surer weapon 
than the inkwell for laying low the Devil ! 


2. Baptism 1s A Means oF GRACE. 


Supporters of Pedo-baptism argue that Believers’ Baptism 
can have no sacramental value since it is only a symbol, picturing 
something that has already happened! On the other hand, few would 
maintain that the Sacrament is effective ex opere operato. The 
answer to the question “‘ what effect does Baptism have ?”’ must 
fall somewhere between ex opere operato and nudum signum. 
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_. By the language of the New Testament it is hard to justify 
either position. It is abundantly clear that the benefits of regenera- 
tion are made available by faith and by no outward rite alone 
(e.g., Acts viii, 36-37). But the terms in which reference is made 
to Baptism, especially by St. Paul, by no means display it as a 
picture only. In Romans vi, 3 and 4, and Colossians ii, 12 and 13, 
Baptism is spoken of as the means by which we were identified 
with the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. In 1 Corinthians 
vi, 11, the act of Baptism is equated with cleansing, sanctification 
and justification, and the same equation is made even more explicit 
in Ephesians v, 26. In Ephesians i, 13, Baptism is spoken of as 
“being sealed with the Holy Spirit,’’ a connection which we have 
seen is also firmly made in the Acts of the Apostles. 

To summarise, we find Baptism spoken of as itself the means 
whereby the convert was united to Christ and made to share in His 
death and resurrection; whereby his sins were remitted; the gift 
of the Holy Spirit was imparted: it was the means of entry into the 
Church. Yet, on the other hand, it is also made quite clear in the 
New Testament that all these benefits are made available by faith. 

Concerning this apparent confusion of emphasis, two points 
may be made. First, as Dr. Wheeler Robinson pointed out, the 
distinction to the Western mind between the reality and the sym- 
bolic action representing the reality did not exist to the Semitic 
mind. The act was, in a deep sense, the reality itself. ‘‘ The 
prophetic act ’’ he says, “‘is itself a part of the will of Yahweh, to 
whose complete fulfilment it points; it brings that will nearer 
to its completion, not only as declaring it, but in some small degree 
as effecting it.’”” Second, arising out of that, it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that, for St. Paul, faith and baptism were so wedded 
that they could be spoken of, not only in the same terms but in 
one sense as the same thing. 

We have long been accustomed to stressing the necessity 
of faith for Baptism, but the corollary also needs to be stressed— 
the necessity of Baptism for faith, if we are to be true to the New 
Testament. The loose modern conception that Baptism is a kind of 
“ optional extra ’’ has to search outside the New Testament for its 
authority. There, faith without Baptism is unknown because 
Baptism is seen as a real means of grace, necessary to human faith, 
and not just a pretty picture of faith, innocent of all but repre- 
sentative value. 

A Sacrament becomes a means of grace because the Holy 
Spirit works through it and thus its value for the individual defies 
calculated analysis. But we mention here three of the ways in 
which experience has found Baptism to have Sacramental value. 
First, as the divinely appointed gateway to discipleship, it gives 
objective expression to what can later be felt, so easily, to be the 
subjective processes of conversion. We have seen what his Baptism 
meant to Luther when tempted. It reminded him that he had not 
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been building upon his own opinions or resolutions but upon the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ by which his sins had been 
forgiven and he had been quickened with the new life of the Holy 
Spirit. Baptism is the “focal point’ of the initial work of God 
within our lives and by its very objectivity it is richly used by the 
Holy Spirit. 

Again, Baptism brings, in a way nothing else can, a sense 
of union with Christ. It can never be forgotten, as one passes 
through its waters, that one is, in the most literal way possible, 
following in His steps. The waters of Baptism are hallowed by this 
example. As He was separated for God’s service, so we are separa- 
ted to His. Finally, Baptism as a visible declaration of the Word of 
God is used by the Spirit for the quickening and building up of the 
one who is baptised and those who thus witness the Gospel. 


3. Baptism Is A SACRAMENT OF THE CHURCH. 


Baptism in the New Testament is not only seen as union 
with Christ but as union with and in the Body of Christ—the 
Ecclesia. It is not spoken of as a lonely, isolated experience—a 
private treaty ratified between the individual soul and God—but 
as the doorway into the fellowship of Christ’s people (v. 1 Corin- 
thians xii, 13, Acts 1, 44-47). Thus Baptism has its New Testa- 
ment significance only when it is set in the context of the believing 
fellowship of the Church and is connected directly with entry into 
that fellowship by Church Membership. 

It is its excessive individualism which makes the Roman 
Catholic “‘ magical ”’ view of infant baptism so untrue to the New 
Testament. On this view, baptism sets the child right with God 
and unless that is done it is not safe for the child to die. 

Against this view, contemporary exponents of infant baptism 
have reacted by stressing that the value of infant baptism is not 
that anything “ magic”’ is achieved for the child but that it is 
claimed by the fellowship of the Church in which it may grow up 
into faith. It is the faith of those who stand by which gives signifi- 
cance to the rite, not because it is vicarious faith but because, 
surrounded by their faith and prayers, the child has the greatest 
chance of growing up into faith of its own. For it is the Church 
which is the sphere in and through which the risen Christ continues 
His ministry. 

Baptists cannot accept that this is of itself sufficient justifi- 
cation for the practice of Pado-baptism, yet it does, surely repre- 
sent a wholesome, Scriptural emphasis which is not without its 
significance for Believers’ Baptism. 

Those who come to faith and Baptism come because the grace 
of God has been exerting pressure upon them through the Church 
(even if not in its organised form). No one has yet been led to Christ 
without the faith, prayers and witness of other Christians. When 
the point of Baptism is reached, that is not the end of the story, 
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but the beginning. Cullmann’s insistence that faith is meant to 
follow Baptism is not completely false but contains an important 
aspect of truth. If we are to develop in grace after our Baptism, 
we shall still need the faith, prayers and ministry of the believing 
community which God, by His grace used to draw us to Himself, 
That is why Baptism, understood aright, is not an experience 
for the isolated soul. If its significance is to be that of the New 
Testament, it must be surrounded by the prayerful, ministering 
presence of the faithful. And ifthe one who is baptised is to increase 
in the faith, then his Baptism must be, if it is to mean anything, 
the door into the closest association with the fellowship of believers. 
Baptism which is not closely connected with entry into the Church 
is no more Scriptural than the Baptism of infants. 


Rex A. Mason. 


CONVERSION, BAPTISM AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


T is usually an advantage, in any project, clearly to understand 
what our aim is. As Ministers of the Gospel, our major aim 
would appear to be the converting of men and women to 

Christianity, their profession of the Faith, in Baptism, and their 
entrance into the life, fellowship and witness of the Church. This, 
undoubtedly, ought constantly to be our purpose, yet it needs to be 
more clearly understood. 

Conversion can be the changing of one set of beliefs for another 
or the emergence of definite belief. Baptism can mark that change. 
Church membership can mean loyalty to a given Church, and 
participation in its worship and programme. In each case, although 
the motive may be worthy, the convert may be far away from the 
true Christian experience. 

To me, it becomes increasingly urgent to help men and women 
whatever their age, to understand that to become a Christian is to 
enter into, and to be aware of, a relationship with God—with God 
Who makes Himself known to us as Father, Saviour and Spirit. 
Of course this awareness implies belief, and will lead towards Church 
membership; but belief can be merely the mind’s acceptance of 
certain propositions as being true, and Church membership can 
mean merely entrance into a human association, no matter how 
elevated its aims may be. 

Our all-important aim, then, is to lead men and women into a 
relationship with a Person. Thus, conversion is not only a matter of 
changed or new belief: it is the conscious and clear beginning of that 
relationship. Church membership is not only a belonging to an 
organisation: it is a sharing in fellowship and service with those 
who have likewise entered into this relationship. The Church is 
more than the meeting together of its members: it is their meeting 
together with God the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
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This is to say nothing of which we are ignorant; but it has taken 
me some time to realise that, whatever else may or may not be 
true for the Christian, without this sense of relationship there is no 
Christian life as the New Testament understood it. It is the one 
essential. We may have different opinions and conceptions 
about many aspects of the Faith, but this is the true basis of all 
Christian experience and service; and this being so it must affect 
our approach to those whose conversion we seek. 

Since the basic Christian experience is a relationship, it follows 
that there is no stereotyped kind of relationship into which we enter, 
for relationship (as we are speaking of it) is a meeting of persons. 
We may have many friends, but our relationship to each of them is 
different. We met in different ways, and friendship has developed 
for different reasons. The difference is not necessarily one of 
quality. All these friendships may be equally rich, but they vary 
in circumstance and expression. ~ Peas in-a pod are related to one 
another, but the relationship of persons is not of this order. 

In a similar way, every relationship which God has with men 
and women 1s different. He does not speak to us all, or approach us, 
in the same way. He deals with us not as peas, but as persons. It 
is true that all our experiences of God have common factors. For 
example, He shows us our sin, our helplessness. He assures us of 
forgiveness. He guides us, and gives us His power. But to each 
the message comes in a different setting, according to our condition, 
situation, upbringing and intellect. This we have to reckon with 
as Ministers, as people come for spiritual guidance, and especially 
We they are moved, for one reason or another, to begin the Christian 
ife. 

It seems to me to be very dangerous to assume that all ought to 
conform to one standard spiritual experience, and that those who 
do not are spiritually inferior. We all know that many have been 
genuinely moved through a mass appeal (I am one of them); but 
we ought not to expect that every conversion should follow that 
pattern. There are those who cannot say when they were converted; 
but that they are is evident. 

When we are dealing with young people, for example, we 
ought never to forget that each one has his and her own different 
experience. In some cases it may be slight or even indefinable; 
but we have to deal with it as it is, and to help it to grow. I try, 
as far as I am able, to discover what each one is thinking and feeling. 
I ask: ‘“ What do you think has prompted you to think and feel 
like this ?”’ ‘The answers do not always come easily and clearly,. 
but I try to get the person to see, if this is not already understood, 
that God is in this thinking and feeling; that He has prompted 
these thoughts and desires; that He is drawing him or her into a 
relationship with Himself; and that He will go on doing this, 
unless His Self-giving is resisted or ignored. 

Now, as we all know, the answers will be varied, such as: 
“IT feel I want to follow Jesus,” “I admire the example of my 
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parents,’ “ My teacher has spoken to me about conversion,” 
“I have been moved by the beauty of Nature,’’ ‘I know that I 
need God’s forgiveness,” ‘‘I feel I need God’s help,” ‘ With- 
out God, life would have no meaning,” “‘ I gave my heart to Jesus 
on a certain occasion.’’ Remembering, then, that a servant of the 
Lord “will not bruise the broken reed nor quench the smoking 
flax,’’ we have to show that these are all examples of God’s activity 
in personal life. 

Of course, we shall talk about Christian belief. We shall 
speak of God’s grace, and of our need of repentant faith. We shall 
try to show the significance of the Incarnation, Crucifixion and 
Resurrection of our Lord. We shall explain the meaning of 
Baptism, and make plain the responsibilities of Church membership. 
But, all this will be merely a matter of information, of intellectual 
exercise, unless it is made perfectly clear that the young Christian, 
or old, has, through the inestimable grace of God, the privilege of 
entering into a vital and lasting relationship with God. This 
relationship may be expressed in various terms—Fellowship with 
God, Jesus as Personal Saviour, the Indwelling Spirit—but it is the 
fact of it which is most important. 

I feel, then, that the best I can do for anyone is to help him or 
her to share in this experience. Once it is felt, there are immense 
possibilities of spiritual growth. Without it, the life of the Church 
member is merely, at its best, adherence to an ethical code and loyalty 
to a group of friends. 

At once, obviously, the life of prayer has real meaning. Prayer 
is seen to be the language (spoken or unspoken) of this Divine 
relationship. When prayer is a calling upon a remote Deity 
_ or, as Fosdick has put it, ‘‘ a dumb-bell exercise ’’ for self-improve- 
- ment, then it loses its power; it disappoints; it becomes a tedious 
duty to be performed, perhaps, at set intervals. On the other hand, 
if I may ‘“‘ know ” God, if I may be conscious of His indwelling life, 
then prayer, despite times of doubt and perplexity, becomes alive, 
a privilege, a constant means of grace. I need not be urged to 
pray: I want to. ; 

Baptism will also have a much deeper meaning. It will be 
more than—following the example and command of Jesus, an 
outer sign of an inward change, a public declaration of faith. It will 
amply fulfil Paul’s conception of Baptism in Romans vi, 4: ‘‘...as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of life.’’ By ‘‘ newness of 
life’’ he meant Divine Life, as explained in Romans vii, 9: 
“But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwell in you.” Baptism will not automatically give 
this ‘‘ newness of life,’”’ but is a symbol of it. And more: in the 
ceremony itself God will confirm in the Believer what has already 
taken place. It is a further occasion on which God enters into a 
most meaningful relationship with those to whom He has already 


given Himself. 
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The effect upon Church membership has already been noted. 
A Church whose members are gladly aware of communion with 
the Almighty is bound to be a place of spiritual power, an attraction 
to those who are seeking the Way of Life, and occupied with many 
forms of service to those in need. This, too: the new Church ~ 
member will have more “staying power.’ Why do so many> 
“Run well” then fall away? Is it not often because there has 
never been that sense of living relationship with God? If we have 
really known Him within, shall we not be reluctant to abandon the 
Faith ? 

W. E. WHuILpINe. 


THE: HOLY \SPIREL 


HE Bible as a whole expresses no doubt as to. the spiritual 

world: the dominant spiritual reality is God. In the Old 

Testament it is clearly understood that the Spirit of 
God is His agent in the creation and the maintenance of the world. 
In view of the intense corporate sense of the Israelite people, it is 
strange that the greatest stress seems to be laid on the gift of the 
Spirit to individuals. This is seen in exceptional skill, in the power 
to govern and in prophecy. 

The New Testament begins where the Spirit has become 
associated less with spectacular occurrences than with ethical, 
moral and religious values. Although the miracles are performed 
in the power of the Spirit, Christ’s intrinsic goodness is the evidence 
of the Spirit. After the Ascension the Spirit is available for all 
the disciples individually and for the community as a whole. 

The power of the Spirit for the individual has three aspects. 
(i) It is given when a man becomes a Christian; the Spirit creates 
Christian discipleship, » (11) The power of the Spirit is the basis of the 
good life. The new man is spiritual with a new standard of life, 
contrasted with that of the flesh. (ili) Christians have become 
witnesses of the Risen Christ in the power of the Spirit, Who lays 
a compulsion upon them and equips them to go into all the world 
with the message of the Gospel. The Spirit was given to the disciples 
gathered in one place with one accord and they became the Church. 
As the Spirit created the Church, so it preserved it and developed 
its life and service. In the Old Testament the gift of the Spirit is 
personal and individual; the emphasis of the New Testament is 
that the Spirit is given to the community and through the com- 
munity to the individual, though personal gifts are still recognised. 
In the New Testament fellowship in the visible church and the 
endowment of the Spirit are necessarily complementary. 

The Biblical hints foreshadow the historical development. 
There is frequent identification of the Holy Spirit with the Risen 
and indwelling Christ; there is also an adoptionist tendency to see 
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a pre-existent Spirit as becoming manifest in Christ or clothing 
itself with Him. It is very difficult at times to draw the line between 
orthodoxy and heresy. In the Patristic period the dangers without 
of persecution and non-Christian philosophy, within of antinomi- 
anism and heresy, led to an all-absorbing concern with the Person of 
Christ and the development of the organisation with conservative 
rigidity. The regula fidei, the Canon of Scripture and the establish- 
ment of the hierarchy were factors in creating the church conscious 
of its unity and basis, but possibly also with its bounds of faith 
and witness already set. It could so easily be assumed that the word 
of Jesus describing the work of the Spirit referred to the historical 
Jesus and not to the Risen Lord and Leader of the Church Who was: 
calling them to new adventure and discovery (cf. John xvi, 13-15; 
xiv, 26; xv, 26, 27). 

In the early Christian centuries the Spirit has no fixed place in 
theology. What doctrine there is is vague, academic, impersonal. 
The Apologists fail to acknowledge the Holy Spirit, presumably 
because they are preoccupied with the Logos which they identify 
with Jesus Christ. Athenagoras speaks of the Holy Spirit as the 
bond of union between God and the Son. Irenaeus says that the 
Word and Spirit of the Father make a living and perfect humanity. 
Attempts were made to conceive the Spirit as the mother or to 
assimilate it to the Church. But these attempts came to nothing, 
though the sphere of the Spirit’s activity became exclusively the 
Church and its mediation in the Sacraments. That is the position 
which the Roman Church has maintained ever since. The Church. 
alone has the power to dispense the Spirit which is the guarantee 
of salvation. 

Both Luther and Calvin claimed that the Holy Spirit gave us 
assurance in the matter of our salvation. This assurance was in Holy 
Scripture and in the way our own hearts responded to the truth 
therein. It is important that the assurance of salvation is not 
outside ourselves in the mere objective word of God, nor is it 
merely a subjective human work. If there were no witness of the 
Spirit created within us, our personality and the testimony of 
Scripture would remain apart from one another; Scripture would be 
only a law and we should have no new consciousness of divine 
sonship. We are united with Scripture through the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit within our own consciousness. The “ sects” 
stressed the activity of the Spirit in giving an “inner light,” e.g., 
Quakers; in creating a new personality, the Pietist Movement; 
in the subjective process of salvation and the idea of Christian 
perfection, the Methodists. _ } tty 

May we gather up these ideas and, taking the main lines sug- 
gested in the New Testament, state for our own day the nature and 


work of the Holy Spirit ? 
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A: Tue Girt oF THE SPIRIT IN THE LIFE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
BELIEVER 


(1). The work of the Spirit is evident in conversion. We 
become Christians, not because we have created a philosophy of © 
life out of our own thinking, but because we have responded to a 
love which has sought-and found us. I hesitate to use the word 
compulsion, for there is no evidence that God has ever resorted to 
illegitimate violence. Yet there is a constraint upon us. We are 
drawn, almost in spite of ourselves, to surrender to a power above 
us and in doing so we find our wills not destroyed or nullified but 
enriched and purified. We are indeed sure of a new relationship 
with God and a new realisation of life through the Holy Spirit. 
We are made hagioi, sanctified and separated to God through the 
Spirit Which has drawn us into that fellowship which is created 
in God and draws its life from Him. We need not be apologetic 
in our assertion of this fact. The fact that we are able to make it 
is at least some evidence of its truth. With Luther and Calvin 
we may claim the assurance of our salvation in the power of the 
Spirit. 

(2). The work of the Spirit reveals itself in new moral stan- 
dards. The term “ Holy,” originally a ritual term, acquired moral 
sense from the character of the god to whose service it referred. 
For us, holy means righteous because Jesus, Who is the picture of 
‘God, has shown us by word and deed that kind of character. And 
the Holy Spirit, Which is so closely linked with the Father and the 
Son, is shown in men by the creation of new moral standards. The 
activity of the Spirit shows itself not in negative restriction but in 
positive possibilities. The spiritual man is called to realise a new 
freedom and in the life of God brought to us by the Spirit we are 
freed from many of the limitations of our sinful nature. There is a 
sense of quiet achievement and peace because many questions are 
already settled for us. Certain decisions about moral behaviour 
are already made by our acceptance of the way of life seen in Jesus 
and for whose achievement we are given power. Making due allow- 
ance for the fact that temptation may catch us unaware and that 
we may fall into sin, we know that there are some evil things which 
we just would not contemplate: they are altogether outside our life. 
To put it in other words, we are kept from them in the life of the 
Spirit and by its power. To give a very free translation of Paul: 
“The Holy Spirit is a better basis for living than alcoholic spirits.” 

There is a special application of this quality of life to our 
relationships with others. The Spirit of Christ is the Spirit of Love. 
‘The remarkable feature of the Christian man is, or should be, the 
quality and breadth of his love. Lest we should be tempted to a 
facile view of this, let us remind ourselves of the implications of the 
‘Cross. In addition to the horror of physical torture there was the 
spiritual anguish that by their folly, cruelty and hatred men were 
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condemning Him to the desperate loneliness of rejection and re- 
pudiation. So partial is the sway of the Spirit over our own hearts 
that we can only gaze from afar at the amazing example of Christ; 
but we have known times when we have been brought into a rich 
experience of our fellowship with Him. We have all known, too, of 
those of whom we have had to say that constant and sacrificial care, 
awakened indeed by the claim of human love in the relationships 
of marriage and the family, could have been sustained only by the 
power of the Spirit to enrich it. 

(3). The Spirit impels and empowers our witness. Beside the 
fact that the quality of life which the Spirit creates in us is itself a 
testimony, there is also the more specific word we speak and the 
service we render. Special equipment for the tasks of minister, 
deacon or teacher, and others is the provision of the Spirit. Some- 
times there is a sense of being taken out of ourselves in response to a 
special call. But every time we indicate what Christ means to us 
in our contacts with those about us, whether they know it or not, 
we are bearing our witness in the power of the Spirit. 

Something should also be said about Guidance. While some 
of us lamented the excessive introspection and individual self- 
assertiveness the Group movement seeemed to allow and even 
encourage, there was also the salutary reminder that we should 
claim the power of the Spirit in our problems and decisions. Not- 
withstanding the growth of our knowledge of the psychological 
factors which contribute to our spiritual life, there is still the fact 
that God speaks to us through His Spirit and, in laying ourselves 
open to the influence of the Holy Spirit, we are able more clearly to 
discern His purpose for ourselves and others. 


B: Tue Girt oF THE Hoty SpiriT TO THE COMMUNITY 


This is the fresh significant New Testament idea. In each 
form, the Holy Catholic Church, the Denominational Body, the 
local community, the Church is the creation of the Holy Spirit 
and expresses in itself its life. That remark is at once a rebuke and a 
challenge, for it reminds us how imperfectly we reveal that life. 
Still, the fact that such a community exists at all is a miracle of 
spiritual achievement. There is no association in the world with the 
scope and endurance and inclusiveness of the community of the 
Holy Spirit. In spite of human frailty, that community is still 
there and is growing. The Church, world-wide and ageless, is the 
koinonia of the Holy Spirit. When we use that phrase in our worship 
we are bringing the resources of that fellowship within the range of 
our own life. The whole community belongs to us as we belong to it. 

The community has spiritual power which belongs to it as a 
community and can never belong to the individuals which compose 
it. A peripatetic evangelist may bring a soul to new life. But the 
fellowship of the Spirit is needed to provide a home and the “ nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord ”’ for the new convert. 
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Just as the family offers opportunities of service, so the fellow- 
ship calls its members to the service which they need for the 
realisation and growth of their life. The service demanded by the 
community is needed for its own life and growth also. Evangelistic 
and social work are possible at their most effective only in the | 
fellowship of the church and our service is richest in our self-_ 
surrender to the service of the Body of Christ. 

It is a cardinal assertion among us that the Will of God is 
discerned through His Spirit as we are gathered in faith and prayer. 
Alas, that is not a recognisable description of so many of our church 
meetings. But our failure is no cause for the abandonment of our 
belief. It is still true that God can speak to us in the fellowship of 
the church meeting if only we can recover its real nature. 

It is, however, true that there are questions outside the scope 
of the local community gathered in visible fellowship. Is it possible 
that the working of the Holy Spirit on questions like ministerial 
settlement, on maintenance of churches and extension will be 
through County or Area Committees, and judgment on social 
questions will be through denominational or interdenominational 
councils ? That has become true in part already and the method 
has not been entirely without success. We may feel that some 
amendments should be made and that more careful thought should 
be given to the appointment of delegates to such central bodies if 
their responsibilities are increased. But we may remember that it 
was in an Association Committee that the Baptist Missionary 
Society was formed. 

The possibility of the working of the Spirit in our own day 
along these lines might well be explored. 

Epwin NEwTOoNn. 


SOME REFLECTIONS AFTER FIFTY YEARS 


HE subject has been suggested to me by the editor, and I am 

complying with some diffidence. The heavy father can be a 

dreadful bore, and I remember how little we thought of the 
old men when I was a beginner. They seemed so out of date! 
But my rule all through my ministry has been not to refuse anything 
my brethren asked of me, if it were in my power. 


I 


_ First, about our studies. And here I speak as an average 
minister to average men. I rejoice in the advanced academic 
standard in our colleges. I rejoice in the achievements of many 
students, and wish that their opportunities had been available 
in my day. But my fear is that these acquirements may become an 
end in themselves, and that men may overvalue themselves in 
consequence. There is another kind of talent, which, though it 
would make no show on an examination paper, makes a mighty 
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difference in the actual work of winning souls to faith and obedience, 
and building up the church. 

For long I have been convinced that knowledge of the Contents 
of the Bible is the first thing. If in the original tongues so much the 
better. But with or without Hebrew and Greek, we must know 
thoroughly what the Bible contains before we enquire how the 
various parts got there. I am not against critical studies. They 
have their place. But it is what is in the Bible that we must know. 
No ministry can be long sustained and continually fruitful unless 
based on knowledge of Divine revelation in all its parts and in all 
its stages. The Bible will always send you to the commentary, 
oe commentary will frequently keep you away from the Bible 
itselt. 

I still think that Systematic Theology comes next. A theology 
of bits and pieces can never qualify a man to declare the whole 
counsel of God to His people. Nor can scraps of unrelated doctrine 
ever build up an informed, convinced and resolute generation of 
Christians. It stands to reason that if a man is to know botany 
he must know where plants belong in their genus and species. If 
a medical student is required to re-assemble a skeleton he must not 
have several odd bones left over for which no place is found. But 
students of divinity will let one swollen doctrine push another out 
of place, and hand out propositions that will not look at one another 
in any system of theology. I say nothing against philosophy of 
religion, comparative religion and so forth as disciplines, so long as 
a man keeps them to himself. There is, however, a faith once de- 
livered to the saints, and it is this that we are to explain, illustrate 
and apply. 

My third is Church History (including Christian biography, 
where history often comes to life). We ought to know the rough 
path by which the Church of Christ on earth has come to be what 
itis to-day. Moreover, we ought also to know what our predecessors 
in that holy fellowship have thought about God, His word and will, 
and His plan and purpose for mankind. This knowledge is the one 
sure corrective of hasty judgments, craven fears, and fanatical 
divagations. We see narrow groups trying the blunders all over 
again for lack of a little historical knowledge. Nor is this knowledge 
merely an archeological enquiry. Material is to be found there 
which may have a rich value for our pulpit ministry. 

II 

With some temerity I would say a word or two about style. 
Whatever languages we may acquire, as preachers in England, the 
English language will always be our means of communicating truth 
to other souls. I regret that for many years I gave little thought to 
style, and did not write more than I was obliged to. I was awakened 
by W. Robertson Nicoll, who once said: “ Simple people are often 
wearied by preachers without knowing why. The monoto- 
nous repetition of the same words in the same order, on threadbare 
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themes, without variety or colour—in a word, without style— 
fatigues the mind instead of exciting it.”” No amount of fervour or 
sincerity will prevail for long against tedium. If that be the case 
with plain people, how much more so with the well-read and 
cultivated persons we often find sitting before us where we preach. 

There can be no improvement in style without a better vo- 
cabulary than we possess by nature, and only by careful writing 
can we gain it. Observe, I say, careful writing, as if for the printer. 
I do not mean merely scribbling down sermonic matter in the rough 
and ready vocabulary we find on the end of our tongues. That is 
not writing properly so called. A man can drivel with the pen 
as well as with his tongue. In writing for others to read (as in the 
Press), there are only the words. Writing what we are going to 
speak ourselves is quite another matter. There much bad work 
may pass. It may be concealed or corrected in delivering. 

A lady once remarked to Dr. Parker that his printed sermons 
seemed to lack something as compared with what she heard from 
the City Temple pulpit. ‘‘ Ah, madam,” he replied, “‘ you see, 
they cannot print the thunder and the lightning ! ”’ 

Many a poor sermon is made better by a vigorous delivery, but 
this does not justify commonplace phrases, bad reasoning and 
sapless material, when by labour, thought and prayer we could 
have done better. 


Ill 


Now a word about preaching. The first thing is to secure 
attention. That quiet, well-behaved people are really attending to 
what we are saying cannot be taken for granted. They can go away 
without getting up and leaving the church! Their minds may have 
wandered hopelessly before we have finished. Fifty years ago, 
manners were not so good. If we lost our hearers’ attention we 
knew it by many signs! Walking out if they were bored was not 
unusual. 

We must be interesting, and to be interesting we must be clear 
and simple. Young Spurgeon, coming from the Fenland to London, 
said: ‘* Whether they will receive my gospel or not, I am determined 
they shall understand it.” He broke many accepted rules, and earned 
the contempt of the stilted and hidebound. But with his mastery of 
Anglo-Saxon speech, his silver tongue and his definite message, 
he thrilled London. 

Let us not be ashamed of simplicity of language, but rather 
aim at it. This will mean that we must think a bit longer over our 
subjects, not for our own sakes to whom the matter is already 
clear, but for the sake of our hearers. Ordinary people are quite 
capable of thinking as we think, provided truth is put concretely, 
and not whipped up into abstractions. Set forth truth in examples 
from life, with appropriate illustrations from simple and well- 
known facts. Follow the Divine Master Who put fathomless 
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truth into parables. And these parables were not merely appended, 
but were themselves the effective vehicles of truth. 

My mind about preaching has been well expressed by Isaac 
Watts, though I saw his words only recently: ‘‘ Ministers must be 
learned men, but they should conceal their learning as they use it. 
They must speak to be understood by the ignorant, but in such a 
manner as to convince the most learned.’’ Luther said something 
like that: “I do not preach to Melanchthon and the other pro- 
fessors sitting before me, but to the maids and grooms at the back. 
Melanchthon will understand and get food, but what would the 
simple ones get if I preached to Melanchthon!’” Let us avoid 
everything pretentious, so out of place in the servants of the God of 
sincerity and truth. 

The delivery of our sermons is a matter of very great impor- 
tance. For my own part I have from the first until now used the 
same method. It is described by Isaac Watts: ‘‘ The minister 
must not read a prepared paper like a schoolboy, but should have 
a few notes from which he should speak convincingly out of his 
own experience.” Write much and write well would be my 
advice, but do not read; and do not memorise and recite, which is 
only reading without paper. 

A last word from an old negro preacher, who answered an 
enquiry about his homiletic method thus: 


“T reads myself full, 
And thinks myself clear; 
I prays myself hot, 
Then I lets myself go.” 


This is the complete science and philosophy of effective 


speaking for God. 
GILBERT Laws. 


BAPTISM IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


T has been suggested that in this brief contribution some indi- 
cation should be given of books recently published on Baptism, 
and a study-outline provided for the guidance of fraternal 
groups and others. ile SAG 

Among recent books which make a significant contribution 
and are readily accessible, the following are the most obvious: 
H. G. Marsh: The Origin and Significance of the New Testament 
Baptism (Manchester University Press, 1941, 7s. 6d.); MEO, 
Flemington: The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism (London, 
S.P.C.K., 1948, 10s. 6d.); Karl Barth: The Teaching of the Church 
Regarding Baptism (S.C.M. Press, Eng. Trans. by E. A. Payne, 
1948, 2s. 6d.); Oscar Cullmann: Baptism in the New Testament 
(S.C.M. Press, Eng. Trans. by J. K. 5. Reid, 1950, 6s.). 

The first two, by Methodist scholars, cover much the same field, 
discussing the background and antecedents of Christian baptism 
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and systematically examining the New Testament material. Both 
are valuable, written with care and restraint, and containing a 
wealth of reference to the literature of the subject. Flemington, 
in his closing chapters more especially, reflects the growing concern 
felt among Pedo-Baptists in recent years over the pastoral and 
practical problems raised by infant baptism, and offers a spirited 
defence of its practice. But his work is not primarily controversial 
in intention, and much may be learned from it. 

Barth’s book is included here partly because of its own inherent 
importance and partly because it was the immediate occasion of 
Cullmann’s work. Cullmann says in his foreword: ‘ His study 
is in fact the most serious challenge to infant baptism which has 
ever been offered’ (p. 7, 8). As a recent instance of the defence 
of Pedo-baptism by an eminent New Testament scholar,Cullmann’s 
book ought to be well known among us, for its challenge cannot be 
ignored. 

We cannot here analyse fully the contents of even one of 
these books, but it may be profitable to draw attention to some 
outstanding issues raised by them in our outline for study and 
discussion. 


AN OUTLINE OF PorINTs FoR StupDY AND Discuss1on 
J, Tue Baptist AppeAL TO THE New TESTAMENT. 


Begin with our attitude toward the New Testament and the 
legitimacy of our appeal to it. What are our answers to the following 
criticisms: 

(1) The Baptist position is based upon a literalistic and 
legalistic appeal to the New Testament which regards it as a 
collection of fixed precedents, to be followed without variation. 

(2) We make far too little allowance for the missionary and 
pioneering situation of the early Church, as contrasted with the 
more settled pastoral task of the modern churches, whose witness 
is within the context of the Christian family and the partially- 
‘Christianised State. 

(3) We “read in” modern individualism, with its stress on 
personal decision, into the New Testament, in a thoroughly un- 
historic fashion, for ancient religion was intensely corporate. 
“There were no individuals in our sharp modern sense of the 
term” says J. Vernon Bartlett. It is well to bear in mind that 
almost all recent interpreters of Baptist witness have pointed out 
that our position has very definite corporate implications (i.e., that 
it is based on a particular conception of the Church). 

(4) We have “‘intellectualised” the Christianity of the 
New Testament by our stress on the element of “ cognition ”’ 
in baptism. Hence our unimaginative attitude toward children 
who are not yet capable of repentance and faith, contrary 1o our 
Master’s example (this is, perhaps, the ‘‘ unkindest cut of all ’’). 

From these general points, we turn to more specific issues: 
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IJ. Tue Orp Testament BackGROUND. 


Is the discussion of ‘‘ prophetic symbolism ” as the background 
of the New Testament sacraments a purely academic one ? Wheeler 
Robinson clearly did not think so (see his application to baptism 
and the Lord’s supper, The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit, 
pp. 192-8). A good deal of modern discussion has turned on the 
contrast between the ‘‘ symbolic’”’ and ‘‘instrumental”’ aspects of 
the sacraments, but note that Flemington (p. 143) feels it best to 
avoid using these terms, as he considers that New Testament 
thought, influenced by prophetic symbolism, did not make this 
distinction. Cf. also D. Plooij (in the essay cited below): “‘ Baptism 
in the Early Church is a sacrament in the sense that the ritual act 
and experience coincides and is identical with the spiritual act and 
experience it “‘ symbolises.’”’ The Western intellectualistic con- 
ceptions of sacrament either as ‘‘ symbol” or as opus operatum, 
miusconceive the early Christian sacramental conception, which 
was not exclusively Christian, but simply Oriental.” (‘“‘Amicitie 
Corolla,” p. 241.) 


Il. Joxun THe Baptist, THE Baptism oF JESUS AND OTHER GOSPEL 
REFERENCES. 


(1) John’s baptism is still the most direct antecedent of 
Christian baptism known to us. Has its significance been mini- 
mised in recent controversial discussions ? (Cf. Anderson Scott, 
Christianity according to St. Paul, p. 115). 

(2) Consider the baptism of Jesus as an act of “ corporate 
repentance ’’ as it has been called. 

(3) Was the baptism of Jesus an “ initiation to His passion 
and death’’ ? Note in this connection the sayings in Mark x, 38, 
and Luke xii, 50 (baptism in each case representing death). 

Flemington suggests that the reference to baptism in Luke 
xll, 50, is not simply a vivid metaphor for the sorrow and pain 
of the crucifixion, but signifies that His death and resurrection will 
inaugurate that wider ministry to which He looked forward, as 
surely as His baptism in the Jordan was the prelude to His ministry 
in Palestine (pp. 31-33, 123). If so ‘ideas about baptism which 
have often been thought peculiarly Pauline may have an earlier 
and more significant origin ”’ (32). ; Jour 

(4) Is Cullmann justified in speaking of the objective effect 
of the death of Christ as a “ general baptism ’”’ performed irres- 
pective of human faith and response ? “ There (1.e., at Golgotha) 
the essential act of Baptism was carried out, entirely without our 
co-operation, and even without our faith” (Baptism in the New 
Testament, p. 23). ; 

(5) Fas ie blessing of the little children (Mark ix, 13-16) 
any relevance for infant baptism ? i. 

(6) Many scholars would not now argue for Matthew xxviii, 
19, as the ipsissima verba of Christ, but many would say that some 
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such instruction by Him in a simpler form is very probable, as 
explaining the early practice and central significance of baptism 
in the Church. Do you agree ? 

IV. Tue Acts AND THE PAULINE EPISsTLEs. 

(1) Is there any uniformity of conception in Acts as to the 
relation between baptism, the gift of the Spirit, and the laying on of 
hands ? 

References: Acts i, 5; ii, 38; viii, 12-17; ix, 17-18; x, 44-48; 
xi, 15-18; xix, 1-7. (See Flemington’s chapter for a good dis- 
cussion of this point, pp. 37-53.) 

(2) Cullmann lays great stress on the passive form of the 
verb in Acts ii, 41, ‘‘ were added,” as indicating a Divine act of 
incorporation into the Church. Is he here attaching theological 
significance to a purely statistical comment by Luke ? 

(3) Cullmann writes: ‘While I deliberately express myself 
with all possible caution concerning the historical question of the 
practice of infant Baptism in the New Testament, I should like, 
on the other hand, with all force to emphasise at the outset that 
there are in the New Testament decidedly fewer traces, indeed 
none at all, of the Baptism of adults born of parents already Christian 
and brought up by them” (Baptism in the New Testament. (p. 26). 
Is this counter-attack well-founded or is it a mere debating point 
based on a precarious “‘ argument from silence” ? 

(4) Was Paul a thorough-going sacramentarian, profoundly 
influenced by the mystery religions? (note especially St. Paul 
and the Mystery Religions in Anderson Scott, Christianity According 
to St. Paul, pp. 122-133). 

It seems that scholarship in general has moved away from the 
position taken by Kirsopp Lake (The Earlier Epistle of St. Paul) 
and to a lesser extent by H. T. Andrews in his essay in P.T. Forsyth’s 
The Church and the Sacraments. 

(5) Faith and Baptism. Cullmann gives this summary of the 
relation between faith and Baptism: (i) after Baptism, faith is 
demanded of all those baptised; (ii) before Baptism, the declaration 
of faith is a sign of the Divine Will that Baptism takes place, 
demanded from adults who individually come over from Judaism 
or heathenism, but in other cases lacking; (iii) during the baptismal 
act, faith is demanded of the praying congregation (p. 55). Is 
this a satisfactory summary of Paul’s teaching on this matter ? 
Does it not obviously reflect later Church practice ? 

(6) Circumcision and Baptism. Does not Paul teach that 
baptism is the Christian counterpart of circumcision, and does not 
this carry with it a suggestion of infant baptism? (Cullmann 
presents some highly ingenious arguments on this point, but it is 
not surprising that others besides Baptists have found them strained 
and exaggerated. Far too much has been made in this connection 
of Colossians 1, 11-12, which is not a very typical expression of 
Paul’s standpoint, but, where in any case, active faith is emphasised 
(verse 12). Compare also Romans iv, and Galatians iii and iv. 
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(7) Does the teaching of Romans vi suggest that the mode 
of immersion is of real importance ? While, historically speaking, 
our Baptist founders were first convinced as to the proper subjects of 
baptism (which is still the prior consideration) does not the mode 
of immersion bear effective witness to the objective facts of our 
redemption ? Would you agree that we should preserve a significant 
form in this connection or none at all (as against affusion) ? Note 
Karl Barth’s words: “ One can hardly deny that baptism carried 
out as immersion—as it was in the West until well on into the 
Middle Ages—showed what was represented in far more expressive 
fashion than did the affusion which later became customary 
(pp. 9-10). nn eae? eae 

(8) Has I Corinthians vii, 14, any real connection with infant 
baptism ? 

(9) Anderson Scott, commenting on Galatians ili, 27, and 
Ephesians iv, 24, Cf. Colossians ili, 10, writes: ‘‘ The idea under- 
lying these passages is that of the corporate Christ, Who finds His 
representation in the redeemed humanity of which He is the 
head. In Him, that is, in the corporate Community which repre- 
sents Him, the baptised are ensphered”’ (Christianity according 
to St. Paul, p. 118). Have we laid sufficient stress on the corporate 
aspects of baptism ? 


V. Later New TESTAMENT TEACHING. 


(1) Consider the appropriateness of regarding 1 Peter i, 3— 
iv, 11, as a baptismal homily, delivered to recently baptised converts. 

(2) Is the Johannine literature anti-sacramental in its emphasis 
as some scholars have maintained ? The references to the sacra- 
ments in the Gospel and I John are allusive rather than direct. 
C. H. Dodd (The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel) takes the view 
that the author had in mind a large public, to whom he did not wish 
to reveal the intimate life of the Church, but that instructed Christ- 
ians would find far more significance in his allusions. 


VI. ConciupING IssuEs. 


(1) In the event (a most unlikely one !) of a scheme of Church 
union being devised, on the basis of the abandonment of both 
infant baptism and believers’ baptism, in favour of reception into 
Church membership by public profession of faith alone—what 
would be the chief gains and losses to be considered ? 

(2) It is probable that many people outside the Churches, 
and a good number within them, think that controversies over 
baptism and the sacraments in general are entirely unimportant 
as compared with oe set problems now facing Christianity. Is 

i rficial judgment : 
BS Note Tillich’s eet: “The problem of the sacraments 1s 
a decisive one if Protestantism is to come to its full realisation. 
A complete disappearance of the sacramental element (not the 
same, be it noted as the particular sacraments) would lead to the 
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disappearance of the cultus and finally to the dissolution of the 
visible Church itself’? (The Protestant Era, p. 105). 

(3) A Salutary Reminder. Quick writes, after stating that 
if an unbaptised person manifestly shows the fruit of the Spirit 
in his life, we cannot possibly doubt God’s acceptance of such a 
person: ‘“‘ Let God be found righteous even if every orthodox 
theologian be made a liar.”’ (No reflection intended on the great 
names cited above!) Quick continues: “‘ We must, if necessary, 
alter our ecclesiastical rules to fit the Christian idea of God, not 
alter the Christian idea of God to justify an ecclesiastical rule” 
(The Christian Sacraments, p. 176). 

D. R. GriFFITHS. 


BAPTISM IN THE NEW TESTAMENT: 
AD LIST OF REFERENCES 


(1) On the Sacraments in general within Protestantism. P. T. Forsyth: 
The Church and the Sacraments (Independent Press); Brunner: The Misunder- 
standing of the Church (Lutterworth Press); Paul Tillich: The Protestant Era 
(Nisbet: esp. chapter 7 entitled ‘‘ Nature and Sacrament ”’ and 14, entitled ‘‘ The 
End of Protestantism?” Difficult reading, but with certain challenges coming 
through clearly. J. S. Whale: Christian Doctrine (Cambridge University Press), 
chapter 7: ‘‘ The Means of Grace.”’ 

(11) The Oid Testament Background. H. Wheeler Robinson: Pro- 
phetic Symbolism in Old Testament Essays (details above; cf. also his Hebrew 
Sacrifice and Prophetic Symbolism in the Journal of Theological Studies, July- 
October, 1942) and relevant sections of R. Otto, The Kingdom of God and the Son 
of Man (esp. pp. 300-305). (Lutterworth Press). 

(111) John the Baptist, and the Baptism of Jesus. In addition to the 
chapters in Marsh, Flemington and Cullmann, C. K. Barrett: The Holy Spirit 
and the Gospel Tradition (S.P.C.K., pp. 25-45 on the Baptism of Jesus; D. Plooij 
on The Baptism of Jesus in Amicitice Corolla. Essays edited by H. G. Wood, 
London University Press); G.S. Duncan: Jesus, Son of Man (Nisbet); T. W. 
Manson: The Servant Messiah (Cambridge University Press), chapter 2. 

(iV) The Relation of Baptism to Circumcision and to Proselyte 
Baptism. H.H. Rowley: The Origin and Meaning of Baptism (Baptist Quarterly, 
January-April, 1945); Hugh Martin: Baptism and Circumcision (Baptist Quarterly 
January, 1952); Frank Gavin: Jewish Antecedents of the Christian Sacraments 
(S.P.C.K.; note his reconstruction of the process of admission of a proselyte to 
Judaism). Philip Carrington: The Primitive Christian Catechism (Cambridge 
University Press); E.G. Selwyn: Commentary on I Peter (Macmillan), Essay II; 
W. D. Davies: Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (note pp. 121-130 for suggestions as 
to Paul’s catechising of his converts, as a Rabbi would do with proselytes, and for 
summary of Carrington’s main theme.) 

_(V) The Teaching of Paul on Baptism. Johannes Weiss: The History of 
Primitive Christianity (Macmillan, Eng. Trans. edited by F. C. Grant) Vol. I, 
pp. 630-39; the relevant sections of Anderson Scott: Christianity according to 
St. Paul (pp. 114-133), and Sydney Cave: The Gospel of St. Paul (Hodder and 
Stoughton) and the note on Sacraments in the Mystery Religions, pp. 272-278 are 
valuable brief discussions); H. A. A. Kennedy: St. Paul and the Mystery Religions 
(Hodder and Stoughton), esp. chapter 6; A. D. Nock’s essay on Early Gentile 
Christianity and its Hellenistic Background, esp pp. 111-120 in Essays on the Trinity 
and the Incarnation (Longmans; edited Rawlinson); A.M. Hunter: Paul and his 
Predecessors (Nicholson and Watson, pp. 78-85); R. Bultmann: Theology of the 
New Testament, Vol. I (S.C.M. Press) pp. 133-144, is more thorough-going than 


most recent scholars in aligning the New Testament view of baptism with the 
mystery-religions, 
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A MESSAGE FROM Mr. SEYMOUR J. PRICE 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
BAPTIST MINISTERS’ FELLOWSHIP 


My dear Friends, 


These advertisement letters are now in their seventh year. I know that they 
have been read, as I have seen quotations from them in church magazines, and 
ministers have written or spoken in appreciation. Our subscription helps your 
funds, your goodwill gives encouragement to the Insurance directors and staff. 


Leaving insurance this quarter, I want to write on an important matter of 
MINISTERIAL RECOGNITION. A decade ago the M.R. Committee, of 
which I have the honour to be chairman, was seriously concerned at the number 
of ministers who, after comparatively short periods in the pastoral ministry for 
which they were trained, accepted full-time appointments outside the denomi- 
ei Nevertheless, they expected their names to be retained on the Accredited 
ist. 


Careful and prolonged consideration was given to the problem, and, ultimately, 
in March, 1948, the Baptist Union Council passed a resolution, which was later 
printed in the Baptist Times. The effect of the resolution was that, normally, 
the name of a Probationer or Minister who received an invitation to whole-time 
Christian service outside the denomination would only be retained on the appro- 
priate list, provided (1) he obtained the approval of the B.U. Council before 
acceptance of the outside appointment and (2) his name had been on the list of 
ministers not less than seven years. 


In the last five years difficulties have occasionally arisen because some minis- 
ters have accepted appointments without consulting their Superintendents or the 
Union, and, when faced with the omission of their names, have pleaded ignorance of 
the resolution. All new applicants for recognition-—both Collegiate and Non- 
Collegiate—sign that they have read the resolution, and by this letter I want to 
bring it to the notice ofall ministers. Permission to accept an outside appointment 
is not given automatically, but the M.R. Special Committee deals promptly and 
sympathetically with any application. 


With all good wishes for the coming Autumn and Winter, 
Yours sincerely, 


Seymour J. PRICE. 
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(VI) Baptism in the Johannine Writings. The relevant sections of 
W. F. Flemington; W. F. Howard: Christianity according to St. John (Duckworth), 
chapter 6; C. H. Dodd: Moffatt Commentary on I John; O. Cullmann: Early 
Christian Worship (S.C.M. Press), for the greater part, a study of the liturgical 
and sacramental element in the Fourth Gospel. 

(VII) Recent Articles in Journals, Reviews, etc. E. A. Payne: Oscar 
Cullmann on Baptism (Baptist Quarterly, April, 1951); Reviews of Cullmann by 
H. H. Rowley (Expository Times, October, 1949); T. W. Manson: Baptism in the - 
Church (Scottish Journal of Theology, December, 1949); cf. E. A. Payne: T. W. 
Manson on Baptism (Scottish Journal of Theology, March, 1950); A, Gilmore: 
Leenhardt on Baptism (Baptist Quarterly, January, 1953), a discussion on Le 
Bapteme chretien by Professor F. J. Leenhardt of Geneva (1946); W. F. Fleming- 
ton: An Approach to the Theology of Baptism (Expository Times, September, 
1951); cf. D. R. Griffiths: An Approach to the Theology of Baptism : some Com- 
ments (Expository Times, February, 1952). 


AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF BAPTISM 


E have been reminded recently that fifty years ago Bishop 
Westcott prophesied that the next great theological 
controversy would be centred upon Baptism. Recent 

events tend to confirm the validity of his judgment. In 1946 a 
very distinguished Bishop wrote in his Diocesan letter that the 
time had come for very drastic action. The common attitude 
to Baptism was so unfortunate, he argued, that it would be wise to 
drop Infant Baptism in favour of a service of reception into the 
Catechumenate, followed by a joint service of Baptism and 
Confirmation when years of discretion have been reached. Such 
a statement, when compared with the dogmatic position adopted 
by other Anglican clergy, points to the nature of the division 
over this question. At a time like this, therefore, it is particularly 
fitting that a denomination pecularly interested in the doctrine 
should review some of the events which have influenced the position 
which we take. In undertaking such a review we do not propose 
to deal with New Testament issues. We note that there is a great 
absence of controversy there about Baptism. Consequently we 
believe that the rite must have been approved of our Lord, and that 
early Christians were not divided about its form or meaning. 
We notice, for example, that St. Paul does not give a precise defini- 
tion of Baptism. Surely that indicates that he was dealing with 
people who knew and understood the rite, and required no defi- 
nitions. 

When, therefore, did the process which Wheeler Robinson 
called “the abandonment of Believer’s Baptism” begin? Pzedo- 
Baptists have often drawn our attention to the passages in which the 
Baptism of households is described. Somehow one feels that such a 
position is not strong. Even its advocates seem half-hearted about 
it. To quote R. R. Williams: ‘“ Households were baptised, but 
there is no indication of whether these included children... They 
probably did.”” No, we believe that the New Testament is unani- 
mous in upholding Baptism for those who believe. 
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_The early Fathers, moreover, although their writings on the 
subject are not voluminous, give no hint of Infant Baptism. When 
considering Baptism in the very early days a passage from Justin 
Martyr is helpful. 

Writing about the year 150, he says that the convert must first 
show that he is sincerely repentant, and that once such a declaration 
has been made, he may be baptised. After the service the convert is 
brought to a place where the brethren assemble to pray for him 
and for each other. Clearly, Justin Martyr shows that faith is a 
pre-requisite for baptism. Moreover, he shows elsewhere that he 
does not consider that baptism is essential for salvation. 

_ The writings of Tertullian serve to show us how radically 
opinion may change in the course of a century or so. For him, 
baptism is essential to salvation. Further, he believed that water 
itself has the power to sanctify, since it is first hallowed itself by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. But the act of hallowing must be 
performed by a priest who is sincerely in communion with the 
Holy Ghost. Cyril of Jerusalem, likewise, held that water which has 
been blessed does have the power to sanctify men. 

It may seem a little surprising to know that although Tertullian 
does appear to hold extreme views, he did not advocate child 
baptism. His argument was that the blessings of baptism, especially 
with regard to the forgiveness of sins, were so great, that they 
should be reserved for as long as possible. His attitude, however, 
does typify that tendency which is marked in men of his time to 
transfer the emphasis in baptism from the condition of the candidate 
to the end which baptism is meant to achieve. Once men lose 
sight of the former aim and concentrate on the latter, then it is only 
natural that child baptism should prevail. That its use was increasing 
in favour is seen in Origen, who goes so far as to declare that the 
‘Church had received a tradition from the Apostles to give baptism 
even to little children. Later writings point to the hold which such 
teaching as that of Origen gained. Nevertheless, the modern 
mind is still a little shocked to realise that Augustine held this kind 
of view so intensely that he wrote: ‘‘ Infants dying unbaptised 
will be excluded from heaven, though they will have the lightest 
punishment.”’ Such examples illustrate the increasing sway of 
child baptism. Its hold was not complete, however. 

About 348, Cyril of Jerusalem wrote a document of which we 
know some of the contents. In it he described a baptismal service. 
That description makes it quite clear that the service is one in 
which the convert is consciously avowing his faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The Emperor Constantine postponed his baptism 
until death was close upon him, and Augustine noted that there 
was a common saying in his day to the effect that ‘“‘ you may let 
him do as he likes—he is not yet baptised.”’ 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that the mode of baptism in 
the early days was that of immersion. Professor Drews has said 
that there is no evidence that baptism by sprinkling was ever 
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practised before the eleventh century. Another writer has pointed. 
out that in the early writing, ‘“The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
three ways are listed in which converts are baptised. They are, 
in order of preference, immersion in a stream, immersion 1n standing 
water (hot or cold), or three pourings of water over the head. 

Child baptism was the practice from the end of the fifth 
century, and was to remain in general use, virtually unchallenged, 
for the best part of a thousand years. Certainly, indications have 
been found of anti-sacramental movements in the middle ages. 
which attempted a protest against the practice of infant baptism. 
Writers have claimed to see traces of such movements as early 
as the twelfth century in places as far removed from each other 
as the Netherlands, Brittany and Cologne. In France, the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen wrote in the middle of the twelfth century that 
some heretics had come to him saying that infants should not be 
baptised because it is said in the Scriptures that ‘‘ He who believes. 
and is baptised will be saved’”’ and that a child does not believe. 
But all such information is scanty and sometimes of dubious 
authenticity. Much more important for our witness is the position 
of the reformers. 

Luther undoubtedly helped thinkers to see baptism and the 
other sacraments in a healthier light. In his “‘ Babylonish Captivity 
of the Church,” he maintains that the sacraments are fulfilled not 
by being done, but by being believed. He insists that without faith 
baptism is valueless. But he does not work out the logic of such 
premisses. The great emphasis for him is still upon the power of 
God operative in baptism, and not on the condition of the one being 
baptised. He believed that baptism had a lasting character, so that 
when a man is baptised, he is saved and remains so, unless he 
ceases to believe. Infants, therefore, should be baptised as soon as 
is humanly possible. Moreover, they will be aided and strength- 
ened by the prayers offered on their behalf, and by the faith of 
those bringing them to be baptised. 

It may seem strange to us that the reformer who laid such 
great stress on a man being justified by faith should not have reached 
a more satisfactory conclusion in his thought about baptism. Dr. 
Payne has pointed out (Lecture to the Newcastle Theological 
Society) that he was perhaps prejudiced by his early contacts with 
those who advocated Believer’s Baptism. In 1521, three preachers 
visited Wittenberg from Zwickau, attacking Infant Baptism as 
being contrary to New Testament teaching. They received a 
sympathetic hearing from Melancthon and Carlstadt, but Luther, 
who was away in Wartburg, was greatly disturbed to hear that 
these rather radical characters were gaining a foothold in Witten- 
berg, and thereafter he became increasingly conservative. Later, 
Munzer condemned infant baptism, but was inclined to support 
the peasants, and that further offended Luther. It may well be 
that these external circumstances prevented Luther’s thought from 
reaching its natural conclusion. 
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Zwingli was more decisive than Luther; whereas Luther had 
taken as his criterion that anything condemned in Scripture should 
be rejected, Zwingli argued that everything not positively taught in 
Scripture should be rejected. He decided in 1521 that infant 
baptism could not stand such a test. Belthasar Hubmaier wrote: 
“There and then you and I (i.e., Zwingli) said that I was right in 
saying that children should not be baptised before they were 
instructed in the faith.” Zwingli, nevertheless, did not maintain 
his stand when the city council refused to accept this refutation 
of child baptism. 

Calvin, coming later than Zwingli and Luther, was still not 
convinced by the advocates of believer’s baptism. His attitude is 
outlined in the fourth book of the “ Institutes.’”’ He and his followers 
saw in circumcision a type of baptism under the Old Covenant 
which justified child baptism under the New Covenant. He looked 
mainly, of course, to election. It has been said that Calvin’s attitude 
is most clearly seen in this direction in the thought of Hooker, who 
believed that there was a great likelihood of the salvation of the 
unbaptised children of Christian parents, but would not commit 
himself about the fate of the children of the heathen. 

In an article of this length it must be impossible to discuss 
the rise of the Anabaptists and their fortunes. They clearly 
demand a separate treatment. Gradually their story is being rescued 
from the mists of perversion, and we honour them the more we hear 
of their sufferings and steadfastness, But, leaving them of necessity 
on one side, there are several reflections that we can make as we 
glance through the history of baptism. It can be seen that there 
is a great difficulty in expressing the doctrine so that one side of 
its truth does not outshine another side. Men have stressed the 
working of the power of God in baptism until the faith of the one 
being baptised was forgotten. And perhaps men have looked 
so much upon the faith of the candidate, and the witness that he 
is making, that they have forgotten that God works wonders and 
miracles of grace through the sacrament. 

Again, it is noteworthy that when the formalistic view of 
baptism has been prevalent, the spiritual power of the Church has 
declined. There have been times when the heathen were enrolled 
into the Church by the mere act of baptism, without anything 
corresponding to moral and spiritual conversion. At such times 
there has been a falling in Christian morality. As Wheeler 
Robinson wrote: ‘‘It is the contention of Baptists that wherever 
the New Testament ordinance of Believer’s Baptism is degraded to 
the custom of Infant Baptism, there will always be a parallel ten- 
dencv to a degradation of Christian morality.”’ 

To express a personai opinion, 1t would seem also that the day 
is coming when our own position will be more highly thought of 
than in the past. And yet our own conception of what is entailed 
in baptism is often very confused. Now is the time, surely, to review 
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the roots and implications of our own precious heritage, so that we 
may have a clear account to give of our convictions. Grebel, 
Hubmaier, Sattler and their fellow-believers have had to wait 
a long time for their vindication. It becomes us to study this 


question most earnestly. 
B. Gorpon HastTINcs. 


SOME INSIGHTS OF PERSONALISM 


HERE is a fundamental difference between the relation in 

which a man stands to things and that in which he stands to 

persons—the I-It and the I-Thou. The perception of this 
difference is the principal insight of Personalism, and from this 
all else is derived. 

The I-It relationship is comparatively easy to understand. 
Man can use and control the world of things. Science enables him 
to do so ever more completely, and there is, presumably, no limit 
to the mastery of the “It” that he can attain. But what of his 
relationship to the “‘ Thou,” the other, who is not a thing, but a 
person ? 

Our first answer must be that he experiences this other as an 
intruder into his world. Sartre has shown this with great clarity. 
Supposing, he says, that I am alone in a park, looking at the objects 
around me—the lawn, trees, chairs, bandstand, etc. Another 
person approaches. At first I may be aware of him simply as a 
shape in my field of vision, an object among other objects; but the 
moment I say to myself, ‘“‘ That is a man,” all the things around me 
are, as it were, pulled over there to him. They exist no longer only 
for me, but for him also. I experience this as an invasion of my 
freedom. Between us there is tension and conflict. This becomes 
more acute, if, in any situation, I become aware of another, not sim- 
ply as one whom I observe, but as one who is observing me. Sartre 
instances the eavesdropper. - So long as he feels alone he experiences 
no unease, but if he sees someone watching him (and he might 
have added, if he realises that he is observed by God), he feels 
nailed to the spot. ‘“‘ To be seen is to be at the mercy of a freedom 
which is not my own.”” The other person tears me out of myself. 
I, and all things around me, no longer exist solely for me, but 
for him also. 

(It is here that personalists find evidence for their assertion 
that the world of I-Thou is the real world. The real is what limits 
me. In my dealings with things I am conscious of no real limit. 
They may prove intractable, but, as knowledge and skill increase 
they become less so, and there is nothing to indicate that I could hoe 
ideally, attain complete mastery over them. In the world of persons, 
however, I encounter the other whom I cannot take into myself 
and control. Here is a real limit.) 
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How am I to deal with the personal other? In the logic of 
Sartre’s position there can be but one answer. I could only preserve 
my freedom by destroying the other; and if this is impossible, then I 
must endure his continued existence as a menace to and curtailment 
of my freedom. The profound personalists see that to answer the 
question thus is a grave error. Freedom and self-realisation are 
possible only in and through personal relationships. ‘‘ The more my 
existence takes on the character of including others, the narrower 
becomes the gap which separates it from being; the more, in other 
words, I am’”’ (Gabriel Marcel.) ‘‘ The world of Thou is not 
closed. He who goes out to it with concentrated being and risen 
power to enter into relations becomes aware of freedom.” (Martin 
Buber.) 

Unfortunately, this true freedom is very imperfectly realised 
in human relationships as we knowthem. Thereason? Two souls, 
alas, dwell in this breast of mine—or rather, two wills. There is 
arbitrary self-will, which characterises man as an individual, and 
which seeks to use the other, whether person or thing; and there 
is the grand will, which characterises man as a person, and which 
goes to meet the other in love. 


OBJECTIVISATION 
We can now see what Berdyaev had in mind, when he made a 
distinction between “‘ objectivisation ’’ and “‘ transcension.”” ‘‘Man 


desires to go out from the closed circle of subjectivity,” he says,* 
“and this movement always takes place in two different and even 
opposite directions. Emergence from subjectivity proceeds by 
way of objectivisation ...on this path there takes place the aliena- 
tion of human nature, its ejection into the object; personality 
does not find itself. The other path is emergence from subjectivity 
through the process of transcedence (transcension). This is the 
passing over into the trans-subjective, not the objective. This path 
lies in the deeps of existence, on this path there takes place the 
existential meeting with God, with other people, and with the 
interior existence of the world.’’ Objectivisation is the process 
whereby the I-Thou relationship is degraded to the level of I-It. 
Through this degradation men fall into grievous error. 

For instance, the I-Thou is objectivised in prayer which aims 
only at making use of God. Recently a paragraph appeared in the 
press, headed, ‘‘ Vicar’s car was answer to prayer.”’ This brother, 
just appointed to a living in Lancashire, felt the need ofacar. Being 
the father of three children, he found this a problem. So the dear 
man gave himself to prayer. In no time a wealthy American, who 
knew nothing of his new appointment nor the need for a car, 
offered to buy him one. The vicar now visits his flock in a new 
Austin A40. Had the press notice ended there, we should have 
nothing to say about it, but it went on to quote the vicar: “I feel 


* « Slavery and Freedom,” p. 29. 
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the more people who know of my experience the better, for they 
will perhaps be inclined to try prayer for themselves and to have 
faith in the Almighty!’ When you conceive prayer thus, as a 
device for getting things out of God, all kinds of so-called “ religious 
perplexities” arise, e.g., why doesn’t it always work? These © 
problems, however, present themselves only after you have inter- 
preted I-Thou in terms of I-It (God is there for us to use), and, 
because they are based on objectivisation, the problems are, of 
course, insoluble. 

The totalitarian state is another illustration of objectivisation. 
In the Collective, persons are related to each other in and through 
their relation to an object, the State; i.e., not as persons in community 
but as parts in a whole. The I-Thou is degraded to I-It in this 
attempt to make by force what can grow only in love—viz., com- 
munity. Hegel was wrong; this is not “ realised freedom,” but 
enslavement. 

The process of objectivisation can be seen in the history of the 
Church. The Ecclesia of the New Testament, a fellowship of 
persons, became the Church of later centuries, a legal corporation, 
because, in the first place, the grace of God ceased to be regarded 
as a value realised in the I-Thou relation, and came to be thought of 
as a thing conveyed. We see this in the ideas which grew up around 
the Eucharist and the laying on of hands. Of the former Brunner* 
says, ‘‘ The sacramental food becomes the essential thing, the 
Ecclesia is transformed from a spiritual koinonia, a unity of persons, 
into a unity flowing from common relationship to a thing, that is the 
collective ’’; and of the latter,t ‘‘ Of course, in the act of ordination 
the Holy Ghost is invoked but one is already certain that, provided 
things are done correctly, the laying on of hands will infallibly 
secure the endowment of the Holy Ghost, necessary for the perform- 
ance of the office.”’ This objectivisation of grace separated those 
who give the thing from those who receive it. The priest, once 
he had “‘ cornered” grace, found it easy to persuade the laity that 
he had also “cornered” truth and right, and was, in fact, the 
interpreter of tradition and the lawgiver of the Church. Against 
this background, we can see the importance of Believers’ Baptism. 
It preserves encounter, the I-Thou meeting, as central in Christian 
experience. Cullmann sweeps aside all doctrines which make faith 
essential to Baptism on the grounds that they make the operation 
of Divine grace dependent upon something human. We can 
reply that faith itself is one of the charismata. How is Cullmann 
going to reply to the counter-charge that, in safeguarding the 
Divine initiative, he conceives grace as a thing conveyed rather than 
a value realised in I-Thou, an aspect of God’s encounter with man ? 
If this is true I-Thou, real meeting, then faith—awareness—on the 
human side is essential. 


* «The Misunderstanding of the Church,” p. 77 
7 Op.Giti pb. 8 cae 
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CoMMITMENT 


Commitment is of the essence of I-Thou, as control is of the 
essence of I-It. It is interesting, and significant, that atheistic 
writers have discovered this need for commitment. Sartre, for 
instance, finds it to be in the nature of man that he should “ engage,” 
or commit himself. Of course, he can go nowhere from there. 
“My freedom? It’s a burden to me; for years past I have been 
free and to no purpose,”’ says one of his characters. There is nothing 
to guide choice, nothing right or wrong. Man can only feel “‘ aban- ' 
doned”’ in his freedom. He must “ engage,” but in “ despair,” 
since there being ‘‘no God and no prevenient design,’’ there is 
no ground for hoping in any cause of purpose. Freedom is the sole 
value. Was this done in the name of freedom, the one question ? 

From this two points emerge, to which Sartre is blind, but 
which profound personalists perceive very clearly. (i) The inner 
need for commitment shows that the Thou, so far from being an 
intruder into my world, is the answer to a need of my nature and 
the opportunity of my fulfilment; (ii) Freedom may be of ultimate 
value, but freedom centred in itself quickly degenerates into its 
opposite by a “fatal dialectic,’ perceptible in the history of Revo- 
lution and the psychology of the libertine. 


PasTtoraL IMPLICATIONS 

Lack of space permits these no more than a mention, though 
they deserve careful reflection. 

Is it not fatally easy for us to objectivise our relationship with 
our people? The writer, at any rate, has found this to be the most 
subtle and deadly temptation of his calling. With the best of 
intentions, one can come to classify people as “ useful’ and “ not 
useful.’”’ One can find oneself regarding young people primarily 
as “ prospects ’’ for baptism—and losing interest in them, if they 
turn out to be non-starters. Such a large part of our job consists 
in keeping the machinery of the Church going, and we can come to 
value people only by their usefulness for that end. But we must 
resist the machinery, as well as keep it turning. To the man of 
God, people, as people, matter supremely. Are we losing sight of 
this ‘‘ man of God” idea, and assessing the minister by his effi- 
ciency as an executive, an organiser, or a “ getter of people into the 
Church ”’ ? 

Is not all that modern thinkers say about Commitment a 
great challenge to the preacher and the pastor? In man is this 
need to engage. It is not a case of telling him to decide. He must 
decide. Life is commitment. Our job is to bring this need of his 
nature up to Christ, to meet him in the midst of his life-situation 
and present Christ as the solution of his existential problem. We 
have an ally in the nature of man, if we can make contact. 
What a challenge it is for a truly personalist preaching and pastoral 
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OF INTEREST. TO2YOU 


_ _ Personal. B.M.F. members entering upon new _pastorates 
include the following: P. H. Austin, Theydon Bois; M. A. Beaton, 
Darlington; J. T. Budge, Gosport; J. Child, Clipstone; C. H. 
Chilvers, Leigh-on-Sea; A. H. B. Cook, Huddersfield; L. W. 
S. Curwood, West Haddon; A. E. Edwards, Leighton Buzzard; 
L. Gamston, Long Levens; A. Garside, Warminster; D. Hamilton, 
Dartmouth; E. C. Hope, Bath; F. R. Jewry, Milford-on-Sea; 
J. T. Jones, Blackpool; G. W. Nash, Gamlingay; J. A. Pollard, 
~ Newark; R. H. Rust, Stevington; V. F. Sutton, Whitchurch, 
Hants; J. H. Taylor, Islington; S. G. Tweed, Merton Park, 
London; S. A. Turl, West Ham; G. M. Williams, Todmorden. 

The following students have accepted pastorates as follows: 
from Bristol College—R. H. Young, Camberley; N. P. Wright, 
Northampton. From Manchester—G. J. Clifford, Burton-on-Trent; 
R. Drake, Wrexham; R. J. Garrett, Chadderton. From Spurgeon’s 
—P. F. E. Amies, Beaconsfield; J. Nelson, Downham. 

Let us think of these in our Sunday morning prayers and 
remember, also, the thousands of students, both men and women, 
going up to College or University. May the light of the Holy 
Spirit be granted alike to teachers and taught. 

e lose from our ministry J. W. L. Stephenson, who has 
joined the Methodist Church, and the Church of England has 
received into its ministry, Raymond Spittle and Garfield Howells. 
We wish them every blessing. 

Change of Address. Members are asked to note that two of our 
Officers have recently changed addresses and letters to J. R. Edwards 
should be sent to Voss Court House, $.W.16, and to A. J. Westlake, 
19, Beechcroft Road, Plymouth. 

The Last Post. After a year’s ministry in Leicester a cycling 
accident caused the death of J. H. Thompson. Trained at Cardiff, 
he began his ministry only five years ago and his untimely death has 
ended a most promising career. At the other end of the scale in 
years, Frank Fells died at the age of 87. A man of pronounced 
opinion, but of courteous disposition, he was respected by the 
churches in which he served. He will be greatly missed at Knight- 
rider Street, Maidstone, with which church he was in membership 
during the years of his retirement. E. C. Askew (Regent’s) com- 
menced his ministry in 1911. In addition to useful service for the 
B.M.S. in India and Jamaica he rendered faithful service in home 
pastorates, notably at Abbey Road, London, 1931-44. When 
confronted with the fact that his illness was incurable he faced 
the future with calm and almost cheerful confidence which made a 
deep impression on all who knew him. As in life so in death he 
glorified God. Two gifted Welshmen have gone from us. D. J. 
John, who filled three notable pastorates after leaving Regent’s in 
1900, at Sunderland, Yarmouth and Huddersfield, Salendine Nook. 
It was with ‘“‘ The Nook ’”’ that his name was chiefly associated and 
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to its God’s Acre, his ashes were interred amid scenes of loving 
remembrance. Rhys T. Richards, a Rawdonian, laboured from 
1916—43 in North of England pastorates prior to taking a church at 
Westcliffe, Bournemouth, where he ministered for the closing 
decade of his active life. He wasa brilliant preacher and writer, with 
a disposition that immediately won him lasting friendships. The 
death of A. Cunningham Burley severs a link with C. H. Spurgeon. 
His many intimate, personal reminiscences helped to enhance the 
memory of the great preacher. Our brother died in his 80th year. 
He filled pastorates at Windsor, Putney and Bournemouth and 
leaves behind an honoured record. 

We extend our warm sympathy to relatives and churches. 
thus bereaved. 


Retirements. Several men have retired from Pastoral Office but 
doubtless many opportunities of further service still remain. 
A. H. Eames who commenced in 1920; E. E. Duffy (1918); C. J. 
Norris (1901); W. Powell (1910); H. E. Spelman (1913); A. D. 
Webber (1915). L. G. Egerton Smith and A. J. Westlake are 


taking part-time service. 


Illness. Our sympathy goes out to brethren laid aside;. 
amongst those of whom we have heard are: G. H. T. Blake, 
Michael Frost, C. C. Morgan and J. Richards. We gladly report 
that others have been able to resume full duty—J. C. Rendall 
G. R. Hooper and Violet Hedger. Some of our veterans have made 
a good recovery and we unite in thanksgiving with W. G. Anderson 
and H. F. Bran. Our prayerful thoughts also for Mrs. Norman 
Giller: and with our brother Shaw, whose wife has passed away. 


Appointments. C. H. Cleal will shortly enter upon his. 
duties at the Baptist Union—his appointment includes the duties. 
of Temperance Secretary and that of Social Service. Paul Rowntree 
Clifford has concluded his ministry at West Ham and proceeds to 
McMaster University, Toronto, for a year as Lecturer in Homiletics 
and Pastoral Theology. We note, with interest, that Zurich Uni- 
versity has conferred the degree of D.Th. on H. H. Rowley, and that 
Townley Lord has received the LI.D. from Richmond, Virginia— 
congratulations! Important administrative changes are about to 
become effective in London consequent upon the retirement of 
Henry Cook from the Office of General Superintendent and 
Secretary L.B.A., which he entered upon in 1939. The dual office 
is to be abolished and that of General Superintendent will be 
taken by W. D. Jackson, transferred from the Southern Area, 
and the Secretariat will be assumed by W. Charles Johnson, of 
Ilford, our own B.M.F. Secretary. The change will take place in 
the course of a few months, subject to the approval of the L.B.A. 

R. Gordon Brown received a warm farewell on his leaving 
Walsworth Road, Hitchin, to enter upon his work at Charles Street, 
Leicester. Regret at parting with their minister was blended with 
thanksgiving for his recovery from his long and serious illness. 
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Best wishes to him, and also to Trevor Landon on his acceptance 
of the pastorate at Llanfihangel, Crucorney, and to J. Hair who will 
shortly be moving to Florence Road, Brighton. 

Good work well done. At the Annual Meeting of the Bristol 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, warm tribute was paid to our 
fellow-member, S. W. F. Hartnoll, who, since leaving Manchester 
in 1936 has been its chaplain and leading worker. The many 
people in Bristol who suffer from impaired or total loss of hearing 
or speech, have found in Hartnoll a true friend. He has formed 
them into a Christian fellowship, he conducts regular services for 
worship, and plans for their daily well-being in body, mind and soul. 
He may indeed be called their guide, philosopher and friend. 
This work may be a little off the lines of better known Christian 
activity and perhaps, therefore, we have been a little hard of hearing 
concerning it, but we should indeed be blameworthy if we were 
dumb in praising what we do know, and in praying continued 
blessing upon Hartnoll and those whom God has enabled him thus 
to serve. 

A Request. The Committee for Evangelism in Kent and 
Sussex is making a special study of Believers’ Baptism and is 
gathering testimonies as to what the actual ceremony of Baptism 
has meant to the candidate. It is felt that an anthology of such 
testimonies would greatly help to a further understanding of the 
essential meaning and value of this beautiful rite. References in 
your biographical or other reading which would help us, or testi- 
mony from candidates baptised, or your own experience, would 
be gladly received. Please send to Samuel G. H. Nash, 7, Riddles- 
dale Avenue, Tunbridge Wells. 

Summer School. Some fifty-six ministers enjoyed a time of 
mental and spiritual stimulus at the annual Summer School, made 
possible by the generous Grant from the B.U. They hailed from 
Edinburgh to Cornwall and from Norfolk to Glamorgan and were 
made welcome by Principal Child. Thanks are due, also, to Miss 
Booth for arrangements made at R.P.C. and at Mansfield. Frank 
Bryan presided and Kenneth Dykes was the chief lecturer, his 
subject being “Church and Covenant ’”’—a series of brilliant 
studies on the nature of the Church. W. D. Jackson gave some 
heart-searching thoughts on aspects of Pastoral Work and Professor 
Coulson of Oxford, in an enthralling talk on ‘“ Modern Cosmology 
and the Christian” led his audience, almost gasping with wonder, 
far beyond the back of beyond. R. L. Child spoke on the ‘Authority 
of the Bible,’’ an address we hope to publish. Separating after the 
Communion Service at New Road Church each man returned to his 
work all the better fitted because of the time of fellowship at Oxford. 
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Riischlikon. From 10th-16th July, the first Conference of 
Baptist Authors, Editors and Publishers was held at the Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Riischlikon, the British representatives 
being A. S. Clement, R. W. Bentley and W. W. Bottoms, the 
latter representing our Fellowship. Ten European countries and 
the U.S.A. were represented by the 44 delegates present, in addition 
to members of the staff of the Seminary. The chairman was the 
President of the Seminary, Dr. Josef Nordenhaug. In addition, 
the Conference was visited by Dr. Ernst Bieri, Associate Editor 
of the Neue Zurcher Zeitung, who gave a most informative and, at 
times provocative, lecture. Inspirational talks were given by Dr. 
William J. Fallis of the Broadman Press, Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Among the speakers were R. W. Bentley and A. S. Clement 
(G.B.), Dr. Erik Ruden (Sweden), Rev. Karl Schutte and Mr. E. 
Schroeder (Germany), Dr. Asak Kristiansen (Norway) and Dr. 
Nordenhaug. 

The value of the Conference was that representatives concerned 
with writing, editing and publishing were able to meet and exchange 
information and views and discuss problems and ways of mutual 
help. 

A number of resolutions were passed to be sent to the European 
Baptist Federation at its meetingin Rome. The resolutions included 
the suggestions that a European Baptist Press Service be established; 
that the Baptist publishing houses exchange copies of their publi- 
cations; and that a “ picture story’ of post-war European Baptist 
work be prepared and published for the Baptist World Alliance 
Congress in 1955. 

All members of the Conference were grateful to the Rtischlikon 
Seminary for gracious hospitality. 


B.M.S. 


In the death of William Mudd, the Society loses an outstanding 
missionary whose work will long be remembered. For forty years 
he laboured in China, where, amongst other things, he established 
a Bible School for the training of laymen, and it is largely owing 
to his efforts that to-day the Church in China is still possessed 
of capable leaders. At an advanced age he returned to the scene 
of his labours but after only a short period of service, illness super- 
vened and ended a life that has indeed been lived to the glory of 
God. 

We wish all blessing to E. G. T. Madge, formerly of China 
but who now, at the call of the Society, will shortly take up the work 
of B.M.S. India Secretary. 

We record also the retirement of W. D. Reynolds after 40 years 
in Congo, and wish him all blessing in continued work at home. 
For family reasons D. R. Chesterton has had to return from Congo. 
He assumes a Secretarial appointment in England. H.W. Kitson 
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has accepted the postition of Divinity Master, Queen Elizabeth 
Grammar School, Ashbourne, Derby, and S. C. Bastable is to be 
minister at Rickmansworth, in succession to the late W. F. Bridge. 


AUSTRALIA 


Queensland. The Triennial Assembly of the B.U. of Australia, 
in session as we write, at Brisbane, will be somewhat shadowed by 
the knowledge of the serious illness of Principal Warriner. His 
many friends in Britain remember him in prayerful solicitude. 
We thank G. P. Rees for his cheering and informative letter. His 
absence for the first time from the Assembly will be greatly regretted. 
Greetings to B. Hohnke—one of our original members—who has 
now entered upon the pastorate at Wondai. 

South Australia. E. B. Woods, who is indeed one of the 
veterans of our Baptist ministry, writes recalling his early years 
in England and his friendships with Shakespeare, McLaren and 
Fullerton. In 1885 he was minister at Stalham, Norfolk, subse- 
quently at Manchester and Kirkcaldy. Leaving England he 
ministered for a time at Cinnamom Gardens, Colombo, and has 
for many years been resident in Adelaide. We salute our friend. 
A. F. Roberts, President of S.A. Union, after nine years at Brighton, 
S.A., proceeds to Brunswick, Victoria, following Roberts-Thomson, 
now at the N.Z. College. It is interesting to note that F. W. Nor- 
wood was minister at Brunswick before coming to London. H.E. F. 
Bunday, recently returned to England, has entered upon the 
pastorate at Ibstock, Leicester. 

New South Wales. Principal Morling sends warm greetings 
to his many friends in Britain. We remember his recent visit with 
affection. We are glad to know that he has recovered from a period 
of indisposition and we note from the Australian Baptist that he 
delivered ‘“‘a worthy address at the official Baptist Coronation 
service.’ E. A. Archer goes to Lismore—our best wishes to him. 

Our loyal Correspondent, H. E. Evans, speaks encouragingly 
concerning the July issue containing the articles on Episcopacy 
and Inter-Communion, an issue while not so closely joined in 
Australia, where the Anglican Church is not accorded the same 
official status, yet is one in which our friends are interested. 
Speaking of movements within the Baptist Church he tells of a 
tendency towards a system of General Superintendency, though is 
careful to add that only time will prove whether the churches will 
be led from the independency of previous years. Evans also suggests 
for consideration, the possibility of inter-change of pastorates. 
Perhaps the idea can be more adequately discussed during the 
B.W.A. Congress. 

Victoria. A. A. Hardenburg has been welcomed to Auburn, 
the meeting being attended by many of the Dutch community and 
addressed by the Dutch Consular-General in Victoria. At the 
commencement meeting of the College, five new students were 
admitted, and B. 8. Brown inducted as Tutor and Assistant to 
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Principal Grigg. We note, with interest, that A. L. Wilkins from 
South Australia has taken up the pastorate at Kew, Victoria. 

West Australia. Among many visitors to England with whom 
we have had fellowship, was one of the leading members of Perth, 
who spoke in the highest terms of Sidney Price. We note that 
Price has been attending an Inter-State Conference to work out 
a programme of religious broadcasting. We rejoice in the leadership 
he is rendering in this part of the Commonwealth. 

Cricket. We would pay tribute to the sportmanslike behaviour 
of the Australian cricket team during their English Tour. The same 
may be said of our own men, so that the series of Tests provided 
delightful experiences. As to the ‘‘Ashes,” we are thinking of trying 
to arrange that they should be kept in F. C. Morton’s office until 
the ‘‘Aussies ’’ come over again. Should our men lose the Australian 
matches, doubtless one of our ministers would be willing to take 
the Ashes back to Australia ! 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The College. A. J. Barnard, Principal of the Theological 
College, gives a cheering account of its progress. There are now 
twenty-one students in residence and he speaks of their evan- 
gelistic zeal and the campaigns they have conducted. The College 
course is lengthened to four years. He adds: ‘‘So good was the 
work of Dr. C. M. Doke that the College has academically pro- 
ceeded to a point that I had hoped to reach in seven years at the 
earliest.”’ Barnard would be grateful for closer contact with other 
colleges, asuggestion we would submit to the Principals’ Conference. 

L. Glyn Tudor returns to S. Africa after an exchange pastorate 
with Ronald Park of Muswell Hill, London. A ministry mutually 
appreciated. W. F. Bacon, son-in-law of our esteemed Corres- 
pondent, A. B. Jack, has filled a happy temporary pastorate in 
S. Africa and will shortly be returning to England. A notable 
change in our South African ministry is the retirement of Dr. 
J. E. Ennals after eleven years at Port Alfred Church and, prior to 
that, at Rosebank, Johannesburg. The family name of Ennals is 
as greatly honoured in S.A. as in England. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Roy Bullem, our helpful Correspondent in N.Z., shortly enters 
upon his work at Rotorua. We are glad that he will be able to 
continue his valuable help for the B.M.F. Our Baptist Church 
in N.Z. suffers a great loss on the death of one of its ex-Presidents, 
H. E. Edridge. We acknowledge receipt of interesting letters from 
T. R. Page and P. F. Lanyon. We rejoice that after his serious 
‘illness, Lanyon has been able to resume his duties as Secretary. 
The Auckland District, of which Roland Hart is the President, 
reports that its B.M.S. offerings have recently increased by 30s. 
per member—a notable achievement. F. G. Reddell has, by this 
time, reached New Zealand after his visit to England, where his 
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ministry was much appreciated. We hope he will be able to give 
a cheering account of British Baptists to the Annual Assembly of 
the N.Z. Union. 


U.S.A. 


Sending a couple of dollars as her membership subscription, 
the Rev. Mavis 8. Lee gives greetings which we heartily reciprocate. 
Miss Lee, a Chinese lady, has been serving as Pastor at the Chinese 
Baptist Community Centre in San Mateo. She is the first woman 
Pastor to be ordained by the American Baptist West Association. 
She is now studying for a time at the Southern Baptist Seminary in 
Texas. Miss Lee was the first woman of China to receive the degree 
of B.D. She was Principal of the Bible Training School for Women, 
in Canton, and suffered with other Chinese when serving in Malaya 
in 1939 at the time of the Japanese invasion. 


BRAZIL 


We send a warm welcome to Robert G. Bratcher, who referred 
in his letter to his enjoyable fellowship with Cowlan and Hastings at 
the recent Rio Conference. At present he is in close touch with 
Arthur Elder, who has recently gone to Brazil under the auspices 
of our B.M.S. 


EUROPE 


Sweden. We have greatly enjoyed contact with several 
Swedish Baptists who have lately been in England, among them 
Pastor Erik Olsson, of Jarpen, and Miss Gerty Kallgren, of Hagalund, 
who was one of the last missionaries to leave China. She has been 
engaged in further classical Chinese studies at London University. 
We are grateful to Nils Sundholm for forwarding subscriptions for 
many of our Swedish members. Best wishes to them — one and all. 


RADIO PREACHING 


HEN a minister is invited to broadcast, he is usually asked, 
either to give a talk from a studio or to conduct a service 
from his own church. Both of these tasks are quite 

different, although the listener will be in the same position to either. 
Even when conducting a broadcast service from a church, it is quite 
wrong to think of the hundreds of thousands of people who will be 
listening as though they were together in one large group. They 
are listening always in small groups, in families or as isolated 
individuals. It, therefore, seems strange to them when the in- 
strument which they call their ‘‘ wireless’? suddenly produces a 
voice preaching to them in their own room. If the minister were 
to go into their room and visit them personally, he would never 
think of preaching at them in the manner of the pulpit. Instead 
he would try to talk to them in a conversational way, although he 
may talk about the same subjects as in a sermon. That is what we 
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have to try to do in radio preaching. It is much easier in a studio. 
There you can treat it as a room and imagine people in the room with 
you. Youcan lean on the table and talk as though you were visiting. 
But when broadcasting from a church, all the atmosphere of a 
religious service is against a conversation. Indeed, conversation ~ 
is hushed in church when the worship of God begins. When the ~ 
sermon comes it is inevitably different from talking quietly with 
people in their own rooms. The only way that a radio sermon can. 
be made to sound natural in the listener’s home is by most careful 
preparation being made in the church from which it is broadcast. 
Minister and congregation must both be prepared. I have always 
found that congregations are ready to be prepared in this way. They 
recognise that the broadcast is not only of the sermon or of the choir, 
but also of the whole congregation at worship. They are prepared 
to make sacrifices if the reason is explained tothem. They are even 
prepared to have difficulty in hearing the sermon if they know that 
their preacher is speaking to a larger congregation outside. 

I think this is made easier for them if there is first of all a 
service of preparation. In this service their co-operation is sought 
and in prayer it is offered to God that it might be used to win men 
into His Kingdom. Then when that point in the service comes. 
when the people would normally expect a sermon, they are prepared 
to lose something of what they normally have, so that the sermon may 
be more effective to the wider audience. 

Now, what about that sermon ? It must be different from the 
kind of approach that is usually used in church. When we preach 
to our own people we can assume a good deal of background; they 
know their Bibles, they understand a passing reference to a well- 
known incident in the Bible, they have become familiar with a 
circle of ideas, they understand sacred phrases. None of these things. 
is true of people outside the church. The majority of listeners are 
outside the church and have little or no knowledge of the Bible. 
Our sacred phrases, our circle of ideas, the words we use to express. 
the Gospel, are strange and unintelligible. Our sermon, if it is to: 
be of any value at all, must be understood. It must be simple. 
Not with a simplicity of talking to a child or of talking down to 
people, but with the simplicity that avoids all high-sounding phrases.. 
We have to be prepared to explain the full content of our Gospel 
message in terms of what is happening to the ordinary man outside the 
church. Of course, there is a choice of words, but even if every word 
of a sermon is understood, it may seem irrelevant to the everyday 
life of the listener. No man can speak to those outside the church 
who knows nothing of the life they are living, of the entertainments 
they are enjoying and of the thoughts they are thinking. It would 
repay every minister before he attempts to speak to those outside to 
find out what it is that seems important in them. We must adjust 
our explanation of the Gospel to the kind of life that people are 
living. We must speak to their condition. Now that does not mean 
that we must say only what they want to hear. Good preaching 
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never says to people what they want to hear, but it does mean that 
what is said must be understood and seen to be important. It is 
our custom in the B.B.C. to encourage men to preach a full Gospel. 
We have warned them against talking about little themes and 
cutting down the Gospel until it is hardly worth preaching. I am 
sure that is right. 

But the full Gospel does not mean repeating phrases which we 
have heard from our childhood. It means speaking to men about 
their condition, condemning that which is evil, calling men to 
repent and showing to them that God has offered forgiveness. If 
we are to preach like that we may have to explain what we mean by 
“repent ’’ and we may even have to explain what, as Christians, we 
mean by “forgiveness.” It requires only one difficult sentence 
to throw a man off in his listening. Once this is done, his attention 
is recaptured only with difficulty. I would, therefore, urge all 
who are called to broadcast in this way to pay the very greatest 
attention to the script of their sermon. I know that some will 
find that this limits their power to preach, and radio itself is a 
limiting factor to some preachers. 

It is well to remember that all preachers, even great preachers, 
do not necessarily make good radio preachers. For some men 
it is the inspiration of the people present, the influence of the 
listener on the preacher, that is necessary to his preaching. Such 
men have a great ministry in our churches, but it is well for them 
to realise that radio may not be a medium which can transmit their 
particular kind of preaching. It has been my experience that only 
a limited number of preachers ever learn to use this medium of 
radio effectively, and if it were possible I would encourage the 
use of about twelve preachers, using them again and again, until 
their names were known, their voices recognised and they had 
completely mastered the difficulties of radio preaching. 

When the script has been written and, by the help of some 
kindly, but critical, friends, it has been made simple and clear, 
that is not the end of the matter. The sermon has to be delivered 
and immediately two factors must be considered. 

First, how long should it be? It is a mistake to try to say 
too much in any one sermon. Preachers so often forget that there 
have been sermons preached before theirs and there will be sermons 
preached after theirs. Much the best thing is to plan sermons 
together. A listener does not usually like to listen to a long talk 
or sermon. There is no particular reason why he should. The 
Gospel message can be presented in a series of sermons just as 
easily and far more effectively than all in one sermon. We have 
often planned a series of five or six sermons which cover various 
aspects of the subject. In this way each man makes his own contri- 
bution. A man is chosen because that particular aspect of the 
subject is one on which he can speak most effectively. The length 
then can be a good deal shorter than the average sermon in church. 
The length of the sermon will, of course, vary according to the 
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difficulty of the subject, but I should say that no broadcast sermon 
should be much longer than fifteen or sixteen minutes. Ifthe subject 
cannot be dealt with in that time, then surely the best thing to do 
is to divide the subject and deal with it in two or more sermons. 

The second factor is the voice. It would be a good thing if 
every radio preacher could first hear a recording of his own voice. 
It is the only way that he can possibly know what his voice sounds ~ 
like, for normally what he hears is quite different from what his 
listeners hear. Only they hear the voice through air vibrations. 
When some men hear a recording of their voice, they decide not to 
broadcast. Others realise that their voices sound artificial and 
strained and then set to put them right. All men adopt some kind 
of vocal artifice when preaching, if only for the sake of carrying 
their voice to the odd corners of a large church. These methods 
make the voice sound artificial, especially when it is broadcast. 
Men have to learn to speak naturally. Let us come back for a 
moment to the listener sitting in his own room. He will expect 
his wireless set to produce the voice of a man who will speak 
as though he were in the room. If the script has been specially 
written so that the style is conversational and the length has been 
arranged so that people will not tire of the subject, then all may 
yet be spoilt by a voice that sounds heavy and echoes of the pulpit. 
There is no doubt that this problem of voice is the most difficult 
of all, but it can often be overcome. It needs a friend or producer 
to help the broadcaster. He must talk with him and discover 
what is his natural voice in conversation. When he has discovered 
this he can help the broadcaster to use that voice when he is reading 
his script. If this is done well, the broadcast will sound as though 
the man is talking in the room of the listener, and that is the ideal. 

But when the sermon is preached, that is not the end. After 
a local church service, the follow-up is comparatively simple— 
visiting and talking soon helps the minister to find out how his 
sermon has affected members of his congregation. There are many 
means of helping people to register a decision when a sermon has 
called them to a point of conversion; but in radio preaching the 
listener is unseen and unknown. Here is where the local church 
has a very great responsibility. Those churches who are not 
broadcasting should still feel that broadcasting is part of their 
work, because in their area are listeners to the service that is being 
broadcast. Only locally can they be followed up. Sometimes 
this is made easier by the listener writing. A preacher will often 
receive a number of letters. He should answer them, of course, 
but not try to keep the listener for ever in contact with himself 
or with his own church. His aim should be to link the listener 
with some church near to his home. I know the question of de- 
nomination comes in here, but that is not an insuperable difficulty. 
A closer co-operation between local churches and those who are 
preaching by radio can have a considerable effect. 

E. H. Roserrson. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. C. H. Dodd, M.A., 
Hon.D.D., F.B.A. Professor Emeritus in the University 
of Cambridge. Cambridge University Press. 42s. net. 


Remembering the struggle that I had with ‘“‘ The Bible and the 
Greeks” nearly twenty years ago, it was with some trepidation 
that I set out on “ The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel’; but 
as things turned out, I not only enjoyed the reading of this really 
great work, but was also glad to have been introduced at an earlier 
stage (however partial my understanding) to Hermes and his 
world of thought, as a background to the first part of this new 
volume. Not that it is all easy going: far from it! But the book 
has the advantage of leading on to somewhat more familiar country 
as one proceeds; and the reader finds that the effort exerted in 
grasping at least the essentials of the first part is amply rewarded 
by the illumination that it sheds on the parts dealing directly with 
the Gospel. How then is the book arranged ? 

Part I, “‘ The Background,”’ sets us firmly in the Hellenistic 
world at about the close of the first century A.D., dealing with the 
religious thought and terms as found in the Hermetic Literature, 
Hellenistic and Rabbinic Judaism, Gnosticism and Mandaism. In 
Part II, the “‘ Leading Ideals ”’ of the Fourth Gospel, beginning with 
a most important section on “‘ Symbolism,” are discussed separately 
under twelve heads, while at the same time the intimate connection 
between them is clearly brought out. With minds thus prepared, 
we proceed in Part III to ‘“‘ The Argument and Structure ”’ of the 
Gospel in three sections—‘‘ The Prologue and Testimony ”’ (ch. 1), 
“ The Book of Signs,’”’ containing Seven Episodes and an Epilogue 
(chs. 2-12), and ‘‘ The Book of the Passion ’”’ with the “ Farewell 
Discourses ’’ and the ‘‘ Passion Narrative ’’ (chs. 13-20). Only a 
paragraph is given to the Appendix in ch. 21. The last ten pages 
contain ‘‘ Some Considerations upon the Historical Aspect of the 
Fourth Gospel,’’ but these, as Dr. Dodd tells us in the Preface, are 
intended only to indicate the line of thought he would wish to follow 
in discussing this subject, and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
another volume will eventually appear. Briefly the position he 
holds on this point is that the Gospel “in its essential character 
is a theological work, rather than a history.’”” The author’s aim is 
“to set forth the knowledge of God contained in the Christian 
revelation. But this revelation is distinctively, and nowhere more 
clearly than in the Fourth Gospel, an historical revelation. It 
follows that it is important for the evangelist that what he narrates 
happened. In the process however of bringing out the symbolical 
value of the facts he has used some freedom...” (p. 444). 

In view of other works that have been published this century 
with their positing of “two Johns,” and editor, a redactor, and so 
forth, it is interesting to note that in this book very little indeed 
is said about the author: and that the Gospel (apart from the 
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‘‘ Pericope Adultere’’ and perhaps the Appendix in ch. 21) re- 
appears as a ‘‘ seamless robe.’ From four brief sentences, two of 
which are footnotes, we learn that the author of the Gospel is not 
to be identified with the author of the First Epistle (let alone of the 
Revelation !), and from p. 449, that the hypothesis that the Johannine _ 
narrative rests upon personal reminiscences is not to be excluded 
as impossible: but authorship is definitely not discussed here. 


As to Structure, seeing that there is no variation in the order 
of the Greek text as it has come down to us, and that there appears 
to be no limit to the number and variety of ‘‘ improvements ”’ that 
have been or could be suggested, Dr. Dodd sets out on the assump- 
tion that in fact the order is according to the intention of the author 
(p. 290); and subsequently shows reason why, for example, chapter 
5 stands rightly between chapters 4 and 6, or why chapters 15 and 
16 must follow ch. 14; and thus reveals a work of a wonderfully 
symmetrical pattern: after one was reminded of Dr. J. K. Saunders’s 
elaborate comparison of the structure of the Gita, the Lotus Litera- 
ture, and the Fourth Gospel with that of some magnificent temple 
Dr. Dodd does not glory in the difficulties of the text as we have it, 
as some writers have seemed to do, but he considers that at any 
rate they are less than those created by any attempt at re-arrange- 
ment. I confess to a sense of restlessness at the recognition of 
an ‘‘ appendix’”’ here, and an “ epilogue”’ there, to explain the 
presence of sections which seem to fit so satisfactorily and indeed 
to be required in some other context; and a number of questions 
about individual verses (which obviously could not be discussed 
in detail in such a work as this) remain in one’s mind unanswered: 
but that an imposing case has been made out for the text in the 
order in which we find it cannot be denied. 


But of course, far more important than the Structure, is the 
thought and content of the Gospel; and here above all one is grate- 
ful for the competent handling of such vast themes, the light that is 
continually being shed upon obscure passages, and the refreshment 


to heart and mind that comes from reading a work of such spiritual 
and scholarly insight. 


Dr. Dodd has once again placed us deeply in his debt, and we 
cannot do better than ask for the further volume of which he has 


held out hopes, while we read or re-read the book that he has 
given us. 


The volume is a most attractive production, such as we 
associate with the Cambridge University Press: only two slips in 
references (xviii instead of xvii on page 426, line 14: and xx instead 
of xxi on page 431, line 12) caught my attention: and there are 23 


pages of indices. 
G. H. C. Aneus. 
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Towards an understanding of the Gospels. Edward Smalley. 
Epworth Press. 6s. 6d. 

This is a useful little book by one of our younger ministers, 
who gave some talks to a Church Fellowship Group, and finding 
they met a need, worked them up and has now published them. 
Dr. G. H. C. Macgregor commends the book as being “ in touch 
with the findings of the best scholarship” and as likely to bring 
“enlightenment and reassurance ’’ to any “who may be troubled 
lest modern Gospel criticism may have undermined the foundation 
of the faith.” 

There is a valuable chapter on the Background of the Gospels, 
giving a vivid and well-documented picture of the world into which 
Jesus came, sketching the political, economic and social conditions 
of the Roman Empire, the current ideas of religion and philosophy 
and the impact of the early Christians upon it, all simply told in 
30 interesting pages. This is followed by a brief account of the 
synoptic problem in which the influence of Streeter is apparent, 
which has an especially good section on Luke, and a number of 
well-chosen passages illustrating the value of the comparative study 
of the synoptic gospels. And finally there is a succinct discussion 
of the fourth gospel and some of its characteristic ideas. Occasion- 
ally there is a somewhat sweeping statement, as in the discussion of 
“judgment ’’ which seems to make no allowance for John v, 29-30. 
But as a whole, the book is well balanced and well informed, and 
is just the kind of book to put into the hands of a young student 
or thoughtful layman who knows little about the background of 
the gospels or the way they came to be written, but is definitely 
interested, and is even prepared to read a book about it, provided 
it is simply written and not too long. F. C. Bryan. 


Such has been my Life. H.L.Hemmens. Illustrated, 190 p.p. 
Carey Kingsgate Press Ltd. 10s. 6d. net. 

This autobiography was completed shortly before the author’s 
death. It is, as Dr. Hugh Martin writes in the introduction, “a 
story of great personal achievement starting with few initial ad- 
vantages or opportunities.’ Yet the author was characteristically 
modest about thé personal part that he played in the great causes 
in which he served. When it is considered, however, what H. L. 
Hemmens did and the way in which almost everything he organised 
and worked for has turned out successfully, this book can be seen 
in its true light. It is part of our Baptist history of the past half- 
century. His service with the B.M.S. covered the period of such 
secretaries as J. B. Myers, C. E. Wilson, W. Y. Fullerton, B. Grey 
Griffith, Dr. Fletcher Moorshead and H. R. Williamson as well 
as those now in office. Some people only seemed to “ discover ”’ 
Hemmens in the last year or two of his life. Actually he had been a 
great and competent and untiring worker for our denomination for 
forty years. The United Council for Missionary Education, the 
home organisation of the B.M.S., the Youth Department and 
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especially its Summer Schools, the Men’s Movement, the Carey 
Press and later the joint Carey Kingsgate Press, the Ropeholder 
Movement and the London Baptist Association and many other 
organisations owe more than can be reckoned to this outstanding 


layman. What a remarkable man he was! Administrator and — 
organiser, preacher, pastor, author, editor, secretary, organist, 


journalist, traveller, humourist and raconteur, a man’s man and a 
friend of children; and at the close of his life Acting Home Secretary 
of the B.M.S. and President of the London Baptist Association. 
The Book is valuable for the information it gives about the origins 
of many of the enterprises in which the author had a part as well as 
for personal reminiscences of some of the leading ministers, officials 
and laymen of the denomination for over forty years. Much would 
have been lost if the things described here had not been told us 
by the only man who could tell us. To all who knew and loved 
H.L.H. as a friend or colleague this book will be a fragrant memorial 
of one who gave “ the last full measure of devotion.”’ To those who 
did not know him it will be a surprise and a delight. 


Dr. John Ward’s Trust. E. J. Tongue, B.A., D.D. Cloth, 


5s. net; paper covers, 3s. 6d. net. Carey Kingsgate Press 
Ltd. 


An account of the Trust that has given benefit to many genera- 
tions of Baptist Scholars since its inception in 1754, together with 
a complete list of Ward Scholars. It is a pity that the list is so 
scrappy and incomplete. To describe Samuel Pearce Carey simply 
as ‘‘the great grandson of Dr. Wm. Carey. He passed M.A., 
London ’”’; or Evan Morgan as ‘‘ became a missionary in China ”’ ; 
or for Richard Birch Hoyle to have nothing added to his name 
beyond the word ‘‘ Regent’s”’ is both unworthy and inadequate. 
The justification of the Trust and its use is surely to be seen in the 
subsequent achievements of those who were helped by it. The 
subject deserved better treatment. 


BAPTISTS’ BOOK WEEK: 15th-21st November, 1953 


We are glad to announce that, owing to the success of former 
Baptists’ Book Weeks, the Carey Kingsgate Press is encouraged 
to arrange another this year. The aim of the Press is to get more 
and more books and pamphlets available on the Baptist position 
and history circulated in the denomination and in particular placed 
in the hands of our young people. 

The Manager will be pleased to send a price list on application. 
The Press can supply not only Baptist books, but any books that are 
in print. All profits on sales benefit the Baptist Union and Baptist 
Missionary Society. 


4 ps trust the Press will achieve its aim: ‘ Every Baptist Buy 
a DOOK, 


edie Twa 


The Sunday School Chronicle is the weekly paper devoted te the 

Sunday School and Christian Youth Work, Send 1s. 6d. for the 

next four issues to the Editor at -104-5 Newgate St., London, E.C.1, 
and test its value for YOUR School 


BAPTIST UNION CONTINENTAL COMMITTEE 


The Continental Committee made grants for 
Baptist work in the following countries : 


DENMARK 
FINLAND 
FRANCE 
GERMANY 
HOLLAND 
ITALY 
NORWAY 
SPAIN 


‘-Contributions to:— 


Rev. H. V. LARCOMBE, B.A., B.D. (Chairman) 
Baptist Church House, 4 Southampton Ro 
London, W.C.1 


THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS 
Is able to supply practically everything needed for 
Church and Sunday School use, such as eS : : 
For the Church Fe ee 
AIDS FOR THE DEAF; COMMUNION TABLES AND 


CHAIRS; COMMUNION TRAYS; GLASS COMMUNION 
CUPS; COMMUNION WINES; ENVELOPES FOR THE 


FREEWILL OFFERINGS SYSTEM; HYMN BOOKS OF EVERY __ 
SELECTION; OFFERTORY PLATES AND BAGS; REGISTERS. — 
AND ROLL BOOKS; ILLUMINATED i aoe 


For the School 

BIBLES; CHAIRS AND FURNITURE OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS; 
PRIZE BOOKS; REGISTERS AND STAR CARDS; LESSON 
HELPS FOR TEACHERS, including BAPTIST CONCISE - 
GUIDES. 3 


You are cordially invited to take full advantage of the service availatle. 


6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.I 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR 


‘* A great Society which trains in ores to retain” 
_ TO-DAY’S 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


TO-MORROW’S 
CHURCH WORKERS 


STILL the most effective form of Youth Work within the 
Church. Over one thousand Baptist Societies. 


Send for literature dealing with the work: ask for 
the booklet “ Ministers and Christian Endeavour” 


Write to the General Secretary—Rev. Andrew Wright, 


Christian Endeavour Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
31 Lampton Road, Hounslow, Middlesex (Telephone: HOUnslow 9215) 


Battley Brothers Limited, Clapham Park, S.W.4 Telephone: MACaulay 3401 : 


